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SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


W: now pass to a play which, in its most important 
aspect, is quite the opposite of the one which was 
last considered. Twelfth Night is the most perfect comedy 
written by Shakespeare from the standpoint of organization, 
while just the contrary must be asserted of Love’s Labour's 
Lost. There is no scaffolding here which supports the entire 
work, there is no intrigue which gives a backbone to the whole 
action and makes it a unity. It lies before us in pieces which 
are not fully articulated; it is like the less perfect animals 
which may be divided into parts, and each part will still remain 
an animal. It has disguises and concealments, but none 
which run through and hold together the entire plot. A story 
it has undoubtedly, but a story to which precisely the same 
objections apply. Those of the Poet’s readers who find as 
much delight in the structure of his dramas as in their other 
great qualities, must now expect some disappointment. 

So much may be said about its organization which pertains 
to the proper employment of dramatic instrumentalities. 
Still there is a central thought which controls the work, 
though often in a very remote and capricious manner. Other 
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merits too of a high order must be acknowledged. Characters 
are drawn with definiteness, though frequently with some ex- 
travagance; in fact, the play is thoroughly a comedy of Char- 
acter, and is defective in the element of Situation; hence its 
frame-work is so inadequate. Its coloring is that of unbound- ° 
ed, uncontrollable caprice, which scouts all propriety, even 
artistic propriety ; it bubbles over with puns, conceits, whim- 
sicalities of every description and under all circumstances; 
it is a wilderness of jokes and humors. The reader is not ex- 
pected to be able to keep his face straight for any length of 
time, and if the scene momentarily wears a sober look, it is 
_ felt to be preparatory to an effervescence. The youthful au- 
thor shows here his most wanton mood ; it is as if he was try- 
ing to leap out of his skin from pure mirthfulness. Still it is 
worth our trouble to see how far the thought shines through 
this somewhat tangled mass of dramatic luxuriance, even 
though we sometimes have to force what is dim into a little 
stronger light than either the strict language or the immedi- 
ate connection may warrant. 

It is manifest that the drama mainly springs from a collis- 
ion of love. But the form of this collision is novel; a new ob 
stacle is introduced: study undertakes to suppress and hence 
conflicts with love. The latter is supposed to be an ancient 
enemy of learning, it distracts the attention, stirs up the pas- 
sions, muddles the brain. Thus the two hostile powers grap- 
ple; the course of the play will show that love is not only 
triumphant against the pursuit of erudition and philosophy, 
but also punishes its contemners by a torture peculiar to itself, 
namely loss of immediate fruition. Such is unquestionably 
the leading thread of the drama, supported by the group of ele- 
vated characters. But another element must not be omitted ; 
the reverse side of mere eruditon is shown, when it is not tem- 
pered by love or some other corrective; it makes men comic, 
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they become learned fools. So from this point of view, study 
may be said to be triumphant in its one-sided pursuit, tri- 
umphant in producing pedants. Hence the complete state- 
ment of the work must exhibit the conflict of these two prin- 
ciples, each of which is victorious though in different groups 
of characters. 

The play will be most easily grasped by dividing it into 
three movements. The first represents the conflict; love is 
ina struggle with study, and is not only victorious in this one 
ease but also in other relations which are introduced. The 
second is the mutual revelation of the secret passion ; its tri- 
umph is acknowledged and even defended ; the oath of asceti- 
cism is openly violated and the violation supported by all. 
Here in particular the comic effect of the purely studious life 
is brought in; it results in pedantic folly. The third move- 
ment has in general the nature of retribution; the higher 
group are teased, tricked and cajoled by the ladies, are beaten 
at their own game of intellectual dexterity, and are deferred 
in their hopes for a year with some additional penalties; the 
lower group have their erudition reduced to a comic nullity 
in the ridiculous farce of the Nine Worthies. 

The play opens with the fundamental point, the King has 
resolved to devote himself for three years to study and con- 
templation, and for that purpose has drawn up some rigid 
rules which are to govern him and his associates. His mo- 
tive is to make his court as celebrated as the ancient Acad- 
eme, to cause Navarre, his kingdom, to be the wonder of the 
world, and to have his own name live in future ages. Still we 
must not say that the pursuit of fame constitutes the thought 
of the work ; such a statement is altogether too vague and ab- 

_stract ; the emphatic point here is the pursuit of learning as 
the channel through which ambition is gratified. Besides 
other less important regulations whose object is to enforce 
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abstinence, the main one can be at once given: the complete 
renunciation of the society of women. Here is the pivot upon 
which the whole action turne. The ethical basis, too, should 
not be forgotten: man,in the execution of his plans, abjures 
the Family; the latter, however, as an institution, must prove 
itself the more powerful through its emotion, namely, love. 
Thus the play moves from love violated by study to love tri- 
uphant over a one-sided life of erudition. 

The three associates of the King give their assent, and 
their scheme is ready for a beginning. But there is one of 
their number, called Biron, who has some objections to these 
austere conditions. He wants to study, yet he desires to en- 
joy the world at the same time; indeed, he very clearly sees 
and states the insufficiency of mere learning—his doctrine is, 
that men may grow blind intellectually by reading; thus he 
prepares us for the pedants. But particularly that clause, “not 
to see a woman,” is offensive to him; love rules the world, 
he knows that he cannot resist a divinity, and that the others 
can just as little; he therefore prophesies the speedy perjury 
of the whole company if they take such an oath. In fact the 
the plan is clearly impossible, for already the French mon- 
arch’s daughter is at the gates on an embassy and must be re- 
ceived by the King. But Biron is not the person to stand 
back, he swears observance to the regulations, though mani- 
festly the entire scheme is against his judgment. 

Thus the conflict opens. Ascetic life undertakes to sup- 
press all desire and passion, and, to make it effective, the su- 
preme ruler of the State enforces it by penalties for violation. 
But what is this violation which the Poet at once thrusts 
before our eyes? The scene cannot be told in its details to 
the reader; suffice it to say that already the rigid injunction 
has been set at naught, and the guilty couple are brought 
into the presence of the King. Here we behold the revolt of 
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nature in its rudest form against the ascetic ordinance; pas- 
sion on its purely animal side is introduced in all its naked- 
ness to show one of the Titanic forces with which the realm 
of discipline has to contend. Love without its ethical ele- 
ment, as mere natural impulse, has thus assailed this student- 
world at its very origin. While vindicating the thought of 
this transition, we must confess that the descent is very great 
and very sudden, that it gives us an uncomfortable jolt through 
every member. The figures here are almost too repulsive to 
be comic; especially Jaquenetta, for so the weaker vessel is 
called, is a female character whose contemplation affords lit- 
tle pleasure of an esthetic kind. Such is the primitive phase 
of the conflict between love and study. 

The next manifestation of this blind yet unavoidable power 
will be seen in the case of Don Armado. Every reader is at 
once reminded of Don Quixote, the outlines of whose charac- 
ter are quite the same. He has been a man of extensive 
travel, he has had good opportunities for culture, has seen 
well-bred society; but all his gifts and acquirements are 
blasted by his vanity, vanity in its literal sense of emptiness. 
That is, he has no content to his life. His manners are there- 
fore ridiculous in their formality, his thoughts fall into the 
wildest extravagance, his conduct has the single attribute of 
empty pomposity. Now when such a person comes to write 
or to talk, we must expect the same characteristics, it will be a 
burlesque on all sensible writing and talking. Don Armado 
possesses imagination, but it is an imagination which flies 
through the universe because of its emptiness. He has the 
gift of language whose excess however chokes its own pur- 
port. Still he lays stress upon his learning and contrasts 
himself with Costard who is unlettered, but his education has 
only made him the greater fool. To bring his grandiose pre- 
tensions into a more striking light, to him is given as a com- 
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panion Moth, who is short in stature but keen in understand- 
ing, who at once reduces to absurdity his thrasonical action 
and language. Thus Moth is a kind of clown who consciously 
burlesques the manner and expressions of his master. 

But to make this Don Armado a constitutent part of the 
play, he must be shown in love. The maiden for whom his 
heart is in flames is Jaquenetta whose career has been hither- 
to touched upon very lightly. Her ethical violation appears 
to be no obstacle for him, chastity is an unnecessary element 
of love, if he be judged by his action. He is thus reduced to 
@ level with Costard, indeed below the latter who is at least 
the first lover, if we leave out of account a doubtful passage 
towards the end of the play. Now does this act spring from 
his character? Don Armado was before declared to be 
without content to life, he has no true object of existence; 
hence he does not possess the ethical element, though he is 
not a villain. His emptiness will account for this seemingly 
strange freak ; though void of everything else, he will be pro- 
vided by naturé with physical passion; the combination of 
these two elements will bring him to relish such‘an unsavory 
piece of flesh as Jaquenetta. Hence this relation is consis- 
tent with his character, but it is nevertheless offensive, es- 
pecially as Don Armado has done nothing for which he 
should receive such a punishment. In his delusions he is 
wholly unconscious, and affects us with a touch of sympathy 
though he may not know the poetical wrong done to him. 

Such is the low group of comic characters belonging to the 
first part; they represent in general the triumph of love in 
its sensual phase. COostard is an ignorant boor, while Don 
Armado is a cultivated fantastic ; though so different in other 
respects, both agree in their fundamental relation to the play, 
they represent passion in its natural impulse, without its 
ethical basis. We may now turn: to the group of elevated 
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characters. In them love is shown in its higher and purer 
manifestation, its end is the Family, but its conflict with the 
cloistered life of learning is brought out in the plainest and 
most decisive manner. 

The princess of France with her three attendant ladies has 
arrived and is waiting to be received. They have heard of 
the vow which the king and his three lords have taken; it 
were a great pity if such an untoward occurrence would pre- 
vent the double set from pairing off. But we are astonished 
to learn that each of the three ladies has met her man before, 
and knows his character. The truth is, therefore, that they 
are all in love, and the present visit really is a courting expe- 
dition ; the women are going to storm the castle of learning 
and bring its inmates under the yoke of marriage. Now ap- 
pear the King and his lords; the business of the princess, 
though it looks like a pretext, is canvassed, the other couples 
indulge ina merry combat of wit. Boyet who acts as the 
mediator for the ladies, sees through the whole transaction 
' and expresses its object; he is a courtier of long experience 
and particularly skillful in matters of the present kind; in 
token of his dexterity he is entitled an “old love-monger,” 
and “ Cupid’s grandfather.” He has observed that the King 
was touched with the sacred flame at the interview and re- 
counts with ready eloquence the manifold signs which he 
noted as proofs of his opinion. 

The result of their meeting it is not difficult to foretell; 
love has asserted its power in the breasts of all the students. 
Biron in his soliloquy gives expression to what the others 
feel; against his will,against his knowledge, he has been con- 
quered and confesses his humiliation. He contemns the act, he . 
berates himself and berates women; it cannot be helped, 
yield he must. The ‘‘almightly little” God, Dan Cupid, has 
punished him for his vow; now begins sighing, sueing, son- 
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neteering. It will thus be seen that love has entered the 
student world and destroyed it; the individual purpose is 
gone, being banished by an intruder. Still each person is 
seeking to preserve an outward semblance of fidelity to his 
oath, and keep his internal condition from the knowledge of 
the rest of his associates. Thus ends what was stated to be 
the first movement; Navarre which represents the realm of 
learning and austerity is in conflict with various phases of 
love; the latter has already secured its first triumph in the 
emotional nature of each individual. 

We can now pass to the second movement in which new 
elements are introduced. The low group is here subordinate 
in importance though not entirely dropped ; but its peculiar 
function of representing sensual love quite disappears. The 
letter of Don Armado is the last incident in this connection ; 
the Poet probably thought that he had shown to a sufficient 
degree the manifestation of mere passion. But now he pro- 
ceeds to introduce a new group of comic characters and with 
them a new principle. Itis pedantry with its two represen: 
tatives, Holofernes and Sir Nathaniel, to whom. is added the 
constable Dull, who, though ignorant, is also pedantic as is seen 
mainly in his useof words. Here learning is exhibited in one 
of its phases, it has made a monstrous puff-ball out of me- 
diocrity. Such is the possible outcome of a life devoted to 
mere erudition, of a life which cuts out and throws away the 
essence of human existence, namely institutions. Learning 
is only a means; if it be made the absolute end, it produces 
a Holofernes, that is it renders man comic. For his object 
is absurd and nugatory, yet at the same time he is supposed 
to be the most intelligent of human kind, being so highly edu- 
cated. The relation of this group to the drama must there- 
fore be comprehended; the result of the King’s cloistered 
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study is here seen, Navarre would become not an Academe, 
but the Pedant’s Paradise. 

In Holofernes all the extravagancies of a formal erudition 
are united. Crumbs of Latin are scattered through his con- 
versation, the lean pickings from some grammar; then he 
writes poetry which is full of alliteration and play on words 
but without sense. The Poet has doubtless satirized in him 
certain literary tendencies of the time, and it has been often 
supposed that he had before his mind well-known individuals 
in real life. Holofernes also is made to criticise Biron’s son- 
net, which he condemus as “ neither savouring of poetry, wit, 
nor invention.” His salient trait is manifest; he is a man 
who feeds on the husks of learning with far greater relish 
than on the kernel; indeed, for him, learning has no kernel. 
Even Costard, the ignorant boor, as well as Moth ridicule his 
folly. Sir Nathaniel, the country curate, who is his admirer 
and follower, is a step lower. In general, therefore, the first 
comic group represented love in its one-sidedness and without 
content, the second comic group represents erudition in its 
one-sidedness and without content; both taken together show 
the comic extremes of love on the one hand and study on the 
other. The implication seems to be that a judicious admix- 
ture of the two is the golden mean. 

The elevated group of characters may next be considered. 
The King and his young lords have been already captivated, 
though each tried to keep his condition concealed from the 
others. Now the truth is to be revealed to all, and the new 
situation is to be accepted. Biron is wandering alone in the 
forest, he is in a deadly struggle with his emotion, he can not 
free himself from its power. He hides himself when he sees 
the King coming, the latter too is groaning from COupid’s 
“bird-bolt under the left pap,” and gives vent to his feelings 
in a sonnet to his mistress. In like manner Longaville pas- 
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ses that way, confesses to the trees his griefs, and reads his 
poetical effusion. Last of all Dumaine appears, he does just 
like the rest, he too must have a lyrical expression of his pas- 
sion. At this point the revelation has to be made, all are 
equally guilty of the trespass, all are in love and are trying 
to hide it from one another. Biron who thought to escape is 
also discovered—the fragment of a torn letter tells the whole 
story. What now about the oaths? The violation has taken 
place, is there any defense? Biron, who it will be recollected, 
protested against the vow at the beginning, at once under- 
takes to vindicate their conduct. His lengthy speech con- 
tains the best statement in the play of its own purport. He 
declares that when they swore “ to fast, to study, and to see no 
woman,” they committed “ flat treason ’gainst the state of 
youth ;” it was a violation of the right of love. The true ob- 
ject of study, the real writings over which young men should 
pore are those masterpieces of Nature, woman’s eyes: 

From woman’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 

They are the ground, the books, the Academes, 

From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 
The transition is here stated clearly enough. Navarre has 
turned into a love-land, the Academe has changed to some fe- 
male eye into which each one of them is diligently looking. 
Thus the student- world dissolves apace, and its lofty ambition 
melts to a cloud. Such is the result on the one side: if study 
be asserted against love, the latter will be triumphant. But 
there is something more in Biron’s speech which ought to be 
considered, “ this universal plodding prisons up the nimble 
spirits,’ men become “barren practisers” of learning 
who find no reward of their heavy toil; in other words, the 
product of mere study is the dry pedant, a Holofernes. Thus, 
the second movement gives a double aspect of the two collid- 
ing principles of the drama: study triumphs, terminating in 
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pedantry; love triumphs, terminating in the dissolution of 
the ascetic realm. 

The third movement now begins, it brings to a true conclu- 
sion what has gone before, and also has a distinct tinge of its 
own. The notion of retribution gives it the peculiar element 
which marks it as a separate part. Both the previous comic 
groups unite, though Holofernes with his erudition is the 
leading character. He suggests the representation of the 
Nine Worthies of antiquity for the entertainment of the King 
and princess ; learning proposes to exhibit the heroic person- 
ages whose fame is a part of the world’s history. How will it 
grasp and embody them? It is the Poet’s own dramatic art 
which is here called upon to present anew the great charac- 
ters of the Past; can a Holofernes succeed in such an at- 
tempt? The result may be confidently predicted, it is the 
narrow, ridiculous conception of the pedagogue which is seen 
in the execution of the plan, the mighty individualities of old 
are burlesqued, are turned into comic figures of the lowest 
order. Such are the fruits of mere erudition in its chosen 
field: it cannot comprehend itself nor impart to others what 
is great and true in the Past; it feeds on husks and leaves the 
kernel untouched. But the retributive element must not be 
forgotten ; subjected to the criticism of his audience, his work 
perishes, the representation is torn to tatters by the sneers 
and sarcasms of the spectators. Such is the fate of this pro- 
duct of learning, it is destfoyed by the people to whom it is 
addressed, and who carry into realization what logically lies in 
such an attempt. Thus mere erudition has received its pen- 
alty. 

Of the elevated group, the men were last seen in the act of 
mutually acknowledging their passion, and of defending the 
violation of theiroath. The right of love was asserted to be 
higher than fidelity toa vow. But the greater half of their 
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labor remains to be done, they have not yet won their ladies— 
off they start to the trial. Here comes the opposition. The 
ladies in every possible manner trick, cajole, and deride the 
lords ; the latter first appear in mask as Russians, but they 
are known ; then they return in their ordinary garments and con- 
tinue their suit; a sparkling display of wit, puns and conceits 
fills the time with the merriest sport. Itis unnecessary to fol- 
low the Poet in his details or to note the slight differences of 
personal appearance and character in this sportive group; 
the result is plain, the bookmen with all their learning and 
wisdom are made to suffer a defeat in their own special province 
at the hands of the ladies, who worry them with the sharpest 
sayings, and exhibit the greater intellectual keenness. But 
the object of wooing is marriage, to which the men are ready 
to advance at once, and make loud protestations of their love. 
But they cannot be believed, they have just broken an oath, 
the ladies argue that they will be quite as ready to disregard 
a second vow. Thus the logic of their action is brought home 
to them; before credence can be given them, they must show 
by a year’s penance the sincerity of their professions, as well 
as a change of life. Then, a marital pledge will be possible. 
Thus love’s labor is both lost and won; there is the punish- 
ment for the violation by deferring the union; but ultimately 
this ascetic world is to pass into the Family as the higher 
sphere, in which the true solution of the collision must be 
found. Both threads of the last movement however will be 
seen to possess a retributive element: pedantic erudition 
beholds its own achievements redaced to nothing and the 
violated oath demands a year’s chastisement. 

The general scheme which underlies the drama will now be 
manifest. Learning, in the furtherance of its own end, calls 
for the abnegation of the Family; but the latter through its 
all-powerful emotion, love, rises up and puts down its enemy. 
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Institutions are the higher principle, neither culture nor re- 
ligion must place a bar to their entrance, for they are really 
the essence of both. It is a theme upon which the Poet has 
often touched, and in which he shows his fealty to the 
thought of the modern world. Nor will the attentive reader 
fail to supply the historical illustration. Monasticism was 
long supposed to be the chief handmaid of learning, an ascet- 
ic life was thought to be the main condition of the pursuit of 
science. But human progress has solved the conflict, has rec- 
onciled a career devoted to study with the Family; the Acad- 
eme is not found in the secluded cloister, but can exist in 
the domestic institution. Nor has the drama failed to show 
the one-sided results of the two conflicting principles: love, 
without the Family, is sensuality, and study without some 
corrective—that it is the Family which is this corrective is ra- 
ther implied than declared — degenerates into fantastic mum- 
mery. 


Such seems to be the essential organization of the present 


drama. But there is many a little turn which has not been 
accounted for, and which seems to have but a slight relation 
to the main action. As was stated in the beginning, the work 
tas not a few capricious elements; it has eddies, counter-cur- 
rents and much light surf dashing in every direction ; still the 
main volume rolls on and completes its natural course around 
which is playing all this sportive wantonness. The object 
has been to trace merely the general current of the stream 
for any reader who may happen to want a little guidance, 
while he is left to explore by himself all the small bays and 
sinuosities as well as to snuff the exhilerating spray which 
hovers over its waters. 


D. J. SNIDER. 
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THE FEAST OF ROSES. 


ARGUMENT—Elagabalus, Emperor of Rome and Priest of the Sun, becoming wearied of his 
Senate, determined to rid himself of them, and at the same time make a sacrifice to his god, the 
Sun. Wherefore he called them to a sumptuous feast, at which he prc cured a veritable shower 


of roses, whereunder they were miserably smothered, and offered up as victims to his refulgent 
idol. 


How long shall virtue, good, most empty names, 
Bind fast the limbs of him who rules the world? 

How long shall senate, state, familiar claims, 
Around his hopes like restless snakes be curled ? 

How long the power which every pleasure tames 
In virtue’s cerements be ignobly furled ? 

Let Love and Joy call forth their happy crowds 

Resplendent as a flock of sunset clouds! 


From bliss to bliss, the lucent waves of life, 
Let our souls’ barques glide onward pauselessly ; 


Past sound or sight removed be storm and strife ; 
Where we seek rest, may calm forever be ; 
The winds with wildest odors ever rife, 
Mild blossoms grow, and fruits down-load the tree ; 
Forgot be cares that nest within our hearts, 
And slay our dreams with swift envenomed darts ! 


To-morrow let the all-beholding sun, 

Whose altars smoke with ceaseless sacrifice, 
Rejoice as never yet since first begun 

His daily course ; his flame-dispersing eyes 
Shall dim in smoke of rapturous triumph won, 

In his dread cause, by one. who, dust-clad, lies, 
King of the world, yet abject slave mid slaves, 
Before his throne, and his protection craves ! 


Prepare the feast! To-morrow’s noon shall know 
A carnival where life and death shall meet ; 
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Where life in splendor like the sun’s shall glow ; 
Where death wild revelry shall kiss and greet ; 
Where joys shall fall like countless flakes of snow ; 
Where death shed myriad darts like sharp-tongued sleet. 
Sing praises to the sun, our God, our Lord ; 
We bring him victims more than war and sword! 


Prepare the feast! Earth’s choicest treasures spill 
More lavish than the full-blown moon her light ! 
Bright gold, that filled the bowels of the hill, 
And gems that lay deep-hidden from the sight, 
Be wrought to shapes that suit capricious will! 
And fruits, and wines that drank immeasured night 
Of depths unfathomed, flowers, dance, and song, 
Our summertide of revels shall prolong ! 


The morrow’s noon has come. The palace gates 
Admit the noble, wise, and great, and good ; 
‘The regal splendor brightly dissipates 
‘The latest fear that checked the rapid blood. 
Elagabalus, fair amid such mates, 
Reflects on all the radiance of his mood ; 
Like morn’s fair beams traversing a clear lake 
The smiles across his pale face fleet and shake. 


Up marble stairs whose balustrades with gold 
Are thick encrusted as the night with stars ; 
Through halls whose beauty crowns the sense ; past old 
Dusk chambers through whose moonlit window-bars 
The midnight glow on kingly revels rolled ; 
Satiate with splendor that no discord mars, 
The dreaming guests follow the rustling girls, 
Whose feet make softer music than the whirls 


Of midnight fairies in zerial dance. 
Lo! marvels that the brain but half conceives : 
For as the darkness flees, when truth’s strong lance 
Pierces the air with gleaming strokes, and leaves 
To light fields uncontested ; or as prance 
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Morn’s radiance-wing?d coursers, when she weaves 
Her night-slaying spell, and showers white floods of splendence 
From mane and hoofs across their swift ascendance ; 


Even thus the night of bliss experienced fled, 
The golden morn of bliss to come expectant rose. 
Their souls like outworn garments from them shed 
The dreams of the wan past. The real grows 
On them as summer’s sun on winter dead. 
The fleeting moments novel joys disclose ; 
Raptures on raptures rise as fountains’ leaps 
Rise each on each ; love gladsome harvest reaps. 


What mortal tongue may hope in words to tell 
The wonder of the place wherein they stood ? 
From lands mysterious by some potent spell, 
From sunless depths of seldom visited wood, 
From gloomy cavern or sprite-haunted dell, 
Sure*came the hands whose subtle masterhood 
Fashioned the solid miracle of dream, 


Whose diamond glory did around them gleam. 


A hall of crystal, through whose stainless walls 
The noontide fell with added fire and flame ; 

The senses lulled by slumberous waterfalls ; 
And melancholy strains fitfully came 

Like echoes soft and low. Loose-robéd thralls, 
African slaves, like beasts that singers tame, 

Recline about the boards of gem-starred goid, 

Orin their dusky hands the wine-cups hold. 


The roof presents an intertangled net 
Of precious fret-work, vine and grapes and flower, 
Around the central orb, huge diamonds, set 
To catch the errant sunbeams, then to shower 
A rain of light upon the fount whose wet 
Circumference beneath is bright with dower 
Of broad-leaved lilies, round whose thinnest cups, 
Quick sunbows leap in merry downs and ups. 
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And myriad loves shoot subtly-pointed darts 
Across the walls, whose crowning carved curves 
Titans uplift, and on which Painting starts 
Into fair life of thought. Here ocean swerves 
As Venus treads its waves like lovers’ hearts ; 
Here Helen passion’s wildest flights ennerves ; 
Here Phaedra spurns the cold Hyppolytus ; 
Here sings of love fierce Sappho amorous. 


The tortured earth in meek subservience 
Had oped her thousand doors, and shown her spoils 
‘To countless slaves, who bore her treasures thence, 
And wove them in their unimagined toils 
To all that fills the eye, or satiates the sense ; 
There lay the fruits and flowers of nameless toils ; 
The forest and the utmost sea their tribute brought ; 
Whate’er the brain conceived, the hand had wrought. 


The garlands crown the brows ; the rosy wine 

Shines thick with sunbeams like weird snakes of fire ; 
Pleasure and song their passioned souls entwine, 

And wake the slumbering brood of strong Desire ; 
Fiercer the music, wilder wild eyes shine ; 

Fiercer the mirtn like flames up-clambering higher. 
Phantasy closes their eyes to the light ; 
‘They live in dreams outshining those of night. 


The criers proclaim the climax of the feast: 
The King descends, and through the risen crowd 
Walks slow ; his priest-garb glorious as the east, 
When morning kindles all its waste of cloud, 
Shone in the sun a lesser sun. Sound ceased 
As low a subtle purpose he avowed : 
** Ye strove for glory, for the laurel crown ; 
To-day shall furnish you fair roses of renown !” 


Like noiseless cloud or breeze he crept away ; 
The doors behind him clanged with harshest din ; 
VOL. I1.—No. 8.—31. 
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Wild music rose upon the air. Men say 

A youth whose young years were as thick with sin 
As ruins old with ivy, heard that lay 

As he past Circe’s isle was wandering. 
Fear sprung from sleep that lulled its fiends awhile : 
They stood with lifted cup and frozen smile. 


Lo! as an exhalation flees the morn, 
The roof recedes before the engulfing air ; 
They stand amazed ; they watch in dread, in scorn, 
The yawning cleft ; some sink in weak despair ; 
Some dream of scenes whose splendor shall adorn 
Past splendor; hark! the King’s voice low and rare: 
“* Sing praises to the sun, our God, our Lord: 
We bring him victims more than war or sword!”’ 


Down rang the trembling cups ; loud cries of rage 
And fear and woe affright the pallid walls ; 
‘The doors are shut! Like tigers in a cage 
They stamp the floor, and beat the space that galls 
Their impotence. Behold the white-haired sage, 


The poet, patrician and most wretched thralls, 
Attempt to flee! They wrench the casement bars ; 
What’s seen? Unnumbered spears like midnight’s stars. 


But, lo! a miracle! The winds are red 
With unimagined rain, that fills the light 
With rosy hue like curtains of the bed 
Adonis sleeps on, hid from human sight. 
They pause and laugh ; mirth is no longer dead ; 
They fill the bow] and joy in such a night; 
A rain whose drops were roses swiftly fell,= 
And quick embowered them in a roseate dell. 


‘They bind the roses in their streaming locks ; 
They drink to Joyance, Hope, and mighty Love ; 
They tear the lilies from the fountain’s rocks ; 
Their steps to sensuous song most nimbly move ; 
Their blood comes from their hearts in maddening shocks ; 
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Through dreams their errant fancies errant rove ; 
And ever fell engirt by odors clear 
The roses’ pallid sun-iumined fear. 


Roses, roses, roses, wonderful rain ; 
Roses, roses, thicker than wintry hail ; 
Immixed with blooms that veins of dryads stain, 
And blooms that at a lover’s vows grew pale ; 
White, golden, violet, red, the dim eyes fain 
Would close their weary orbs lest sight should fail ; 
Roses, roses, roses, ceaselessly falling, 
With steps more soft than Echo on love faint calling. 


Roses, roses, roses, up to the knees ; 

Where now lies mirth forgotten and forlorn ? 
Roses, roses, their fallings do not cease ; 

Where now are all the joys that lit the morn? 
Roses, roses, roses, their heaps increase ; 

Ah! better Death when blows the onset-horn ! 
Roses, roses, roses, up to the neck ; 
‘These crowds of their last joy or passion reck. 


No breeze disturbs the sky ; the risen moon 

Lies in the shivering arms of the dusk east ; 
The setting sun affrights the eve; at noon 

His rays were paler; like a blood-stained beast 
The King stands on the roof and hearks the tune 

The priests below chant unto their high priest : 
Rejoice! rejoice! O Sun, our God, our Lord! 
Thou hast had victims more than war and sword! 


Lewis J. Buock. 
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BREATHING IN READING. 
(Read before the Society of Pedagogy.) 


HE management of the lungs in speaking or singing is an 

art, in which one becomes proficient only after careful 
training. In connection with vocalization and articulation, 
breathing forms the study of him who aspires to become a 
speaker or singer. Poor success in the case of either speaker 
or singer, may be more frequently traced to a lack of early 
training in breathing than to any other one cause. A slight 
knowledge of physiology will serve to impress the necessity 
of care in vocal training; without which, results mortifiying, 
if not really dangerous are sure to follow. 

To affirm that all persons should breathe in the same way, 
either in ordinary conversation, or in rendering certain pieces, 
would startle any one who has reflected upon the natural dif- 
ferences existing between individuals. Yet we can find, 
without difficulty, those who wish to establish a course of 
training which will suit all. , 

The system of instruction in reading as it exists in our 
schools is undoubtedly a good one; still, it has its faults, its 
misconceptions, and, in. many cases, its poor results. Why 
these are found may be a matter for earnest discussion: it is not 
intended to treat the question at large at this time, but rather 
to place, as far as practicable, some of the difficulties in a 
clear light and to offer suggestions for their removal. 

‘ The education of the vocalist and reader should not differ 
materially in regard to breathing; the truth of the matter is, 
however, that it does. 

We all know how much lung power has to do with speak- 
ihg and singing, yet we are apt to feel that the method of its 
application is a matter of slight consequence. We do not 
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realize that if properly used, the vocal chords are capable of 
performing this or that duty for almost any length of time, 
and we are accustomed to suppose that there is a greater 
natural difference between men, than in reality exists. We 
know that the education of the vocalist is conducted with 
the utmost care; that the possibility of straining the organs 
by the exercise of too much force in breathing is obviated by a 
well-regulated series of exercises, calculated to gradually in- 
crease both flexibility and power. 

We may look in vain for such regard for the voice shown 
by the teachers of reading! Let us look in upon a class be- 
ginning the work of the first grade. The children, with voices 
naturally flexible, have undertaken the task of learning to 
read. The teacher’s mind is full of the phonetic method : 
that her pupils must learn; she is enthusiastic in inculcating 
and her charge eagerly respond. In order to have the sounds 
of letters given with distinctness, they must be shouted. 


What pleasure may not the child mind derive from shouting 
its a. b. c! The position of the class during a reading recitation 
—in such of the schools as I have visited—is one of the chief 


causes for shouting ; with one arm—in some cases both arms— 
placed behind the back, and the body bent forward, the child 
must either be inarticulate in speaking, or else use more force 
than is good for the larynx or the ears. A word about the 
cultivation of the ear. We know that children are undis- 
turbed by noises and that it is only after years of training and 
the development of the ear, that that organ finds it difficult 
to tolerate harsh sounds. It has frequently been stated that 
the training of the ear is the true method to adopt in order to 
make good readers. Forcible breathing in speaking, or even 
a regularity in point of force does not allow the pupil to dis- 
tinguish the differences that should early be understood. He 
acquires a monotonous style, and sometimes overlooking—or 
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never comprehending—the changes that can be produced by 
correct breathing, falls into the style known as “ sing-song.” 
By the exercise of too much force, the sensibility of the child 
is blunted; the vocal organs injured. After the first year, 
the pupil goes on with the course, possessing a fair knowledge 
of the phonetic system, but with a poor idea of what reading 
may be. His voice has lost somewhat of its natural flexibil- 
ity, and he is in constant need of correction for breathing too 
forcibly in conversation with members of the family. 

It is undoubtedly true that the child is now learning to 
exercise two different sets of muscles in speaking; one at 
school; the other at home. 

Without attempting to show how a boy reasons that school 
language and home language are very different in their nature, 
and must ever be kept separate, let us pass on to the middle 
grades. 

Our hopeful has long ago discarded training for a stump- 
speaker. He feels the impropriety of shouting his reading 
lessons. He learns from his teacher that he is stubborn ; that 
he won’t try. The truth of the matter is that he would be 
glad toread if he could; but he can only mumble or yell: the 
first, he does not like to do; and the second, he tacitly re- 
fuses to do. 

What a pity that he was not taught to breathe properly at 
the start! As the case stands, he will have to wait until na- 
ture has succeeded in remedying the effects of early training. 
At this time he requires to be encouraged to begin anew his 
attempts at reading. A skillful teacher must show him that 
there is hope for him. The insisting upon a return to his 
old method of shouting will retard his real progress, perhaps 
irretrievably. 

The boy thinks, or rather feels that he cannot do his sub- 
ject justice. 
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He studies emphasis and inflection ; but he cannot render 
in accordance with the rules he has been given. Right at 
this time, can breathing exercises be introduced, notas breath- 
ing exercises separate from reading, but in connection with 
it. Let the classes daily read their selections, in a whisper, 
and in a conversational tone. Let emphasis, inflection, and 
other matters that require only the assistance of Nature be 
left to her to determine. 

The breathing exercises mentioned may be conducted in 
the following manner: if the class is not a large one, let the 
teacher stand near the readers and have the pupils read gen- 
tly so that she can hear each word as the class deliver the 
selection ; then let her take a position four or five yards from 
them, and have the force increased so that each word is read- 
ily understood ; then by increasing the distance have the pu- 
pils augment the force they are using. It will not be neces- 
sary for the teacher to change position after the first few les- 
sons, but simply to direct the children to read together so 
that they can be heard by those next to them; then to in- 
crease their force so as to reach an imaginary auditor dis- 
tant say 20 feet, 30 feet, 50 feet and so on ad libitum. 

These exercises may be varied, as before stated, by using 
the conversational tone and whisper alternately. By the time 
pupils reach the higher grades, they will be able to use a full 
conversational quality of voice, and render a sentence of 20 
words without being compelled to make pauses from lack of 
breath. The cultivation of lung power seems to be what is 
wanted and it may be asked: “ Why not use breathing exer- 
cises, such, for example, as are taught in Normal Schools ?” 
We must of course keep in mind the fact that there is a dis- 
parity in point of age between the pupils in district and nor- 
mal schools. In the latter, they are supposed to have mas- 
tered the theory of reading, and to need only development of 
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lung power. It may be felt that this would be very desirable 
in the district schools or the High School. Undoubtedly, yet 
can we afford to do it? Now comes the statement of objec- 
tions. Some teachers would fail to see the necessity of spec- 
ial training in breathing, and would allow pupils to derive no 
advantage from it; on the contrary, some might feel about 
these exercises as the minister did about gestures: “ They 
were a good thing and should be introduced as often as pos- 
sible.” In either of the above cases, the result would be far 
from satisfactory. To quote the language of one of our 
teachers who has made the experiment: “ Breathing exer- 
cises take considerable time, and what is accomplished by 
them does not amount to much.” 

The chief objection that may be urged against these exer- 
cises is, that scholars lose naturalness of action, and look for 
further assistance in learning to read. Now that there is no 
power on the part of the pupil to render selections as nature 
dictates, something must be done to overcome this difficulty. 
The first grand mistake was in the first grade, and those that 
have followed and are to follow, will be of the same kind. 

To introduce rules for emphasis and inflection in the higher 
or middle grades will usually prove of little avail. Care 
should be taken that the pupil understands what he is read- 
ing and then he will breathe correctly and render to the satis- 
faction of his teacher and himself. 

If it can be shown that expression depends upon our breath- 
ing and that that should be natural, the object of this paper 
will have been accomplished. 


What causes us to breathe in a certain way when reading 
one piece, and in a different way in rendering another? 

The lungs and heart are so closely related—I might al- 
most say, connected—in their movement, that the number of 
actions of the one is always proportionate to the number of 
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pulsations of the other. This leads us to think that we have 
found a safe guide in reading; let us render as the heart di- 
rects. If this idea be changed to, let us read as the mind di- 
rects, we shall have the two methods of reading most in 
vogue. Stated together, we have: If we understand the 
idea of the author, and call up the feeling by which he was 
actuated, we shall “ find our hearts attuned to sympathy,” our 
lungs acting in harmony, and ourselves delivering the senti- 
ment correctly. 

The point has now been reached where it will be necessary 
to introduce the methods employed in the text-books. For ex- 
ample: we are told to deliver a selection with orotund 
quality, low pitch, median stress, and slow time. Let it be 
supposed first that the pupil knows what orotund quality, low 
pitch, ete., are; again that he is able to do what he under- 
stands intheory. A bridge is placed over the chasm between 
the mjad and vocal organs. Rules may be given without 
stint in order to aid this attempt: the pupils may be shown 
the whole theory; they may understand that such and such 
things are requisite for a rational delivery. After exercising all 
possible care in giving reasons which the pupil thinks must 
be correct—and what is the result? The pupil reads mechani- 
cally! Take away all feeling from his reading; confuse his 
mind with terms; tell him this is solemn, use low pitch ; in- 
vert the natural order of cause and effect; trammel him all 
you can and then expect of him to bea good reader! The 


time for the treatment of vocal mechanism is after the pupil 
can read naturally—with bis whole heart. 


Some teachers do not possess a correct notion in regard to 
the formation of the various qualities of voice. In the text- 
book used in the High School, pure quality is defined as that 
used in ordinary conversation ; then the orotund is said to be 
the maximum of the pure quility. The true nature of the 
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orotund is obscured by such a definition. The pupil forms 
the idea that an increase of force is alone necessary in pass- 
ing from pure to orotund. 

Definitions are of no great importance, it is true; it is not 
with them, but rather with the results arising from them that 
fault must be found. If pupils understand how certain feel- 
ings are rendered, and can tell how that method is given in 
technical language, it may be a convenience to both teacher 
and taught. Butif they must look to the instructor for the 
information that the piece is solemn—how injurious is the sys- 
tem. 

It may not be generally acknowledged that vocal mechanism, 
depends upon the method of breathing. To illustrate this 
view we may take such an example as the following: The 
breath in conversation is economized so that we may be able to 
deliver a considerable number of words, without calling upon 
the lungs to replenish their supply of air: we assist this re- 
sult by partially closing the passage for the breath. If, with 
the organs in the same position, we increase the force of ut- 
terance by the aid of muscles stronger than those used in or- 
dinary conversation, we have the same quality of voice that 
we had before, only it is expulsively rendered. We notice 
that the pitch is higher; for the muscles in the larynx have 
made the vocal cords tense, so that they may better endure 
the more powerful rush of air passing over them; we notice 
again that we are speaking more rapidly,—in pure quality the 
breath must be economized, and as we are breathing more 
frequently, more words must be given out in the same length 
of time. It would be an easy matter to attribute the changes 
in word-pitch and stress to the mode of breathing. It may 
be that a word should be said about the orotund. A sublime 
thought, let us suppose, is to be rendered. The lungs per- 
form their duty deliberately and with full flow of air; the 
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mouth, throat, and glottis are opened wide; the larynx de- 
scends and the vocal chords are tolerably lax. All this to 
suit the breathing, (which as said before is controlled by 
heart action). Notice the result: the tones are full, and low 
in pitch ; the movement is dignified and slow; the breathing 
may be called effusive. The last point to be noticed is that 
the resonance is no longer from the pharynx (as is the case in 
pure quality), but since the larynx is depressed, the pharynx 
has become, as it were, part of the tube leading to the mouth; 
and the tones must look for resonance to the only place where 
they can find resonance—the chest. Is it difficult to under- 
stand that all good reading must owe the fact that it is good 
reading, to correct breathing? If in the first years of train- 
ing, the child is allowed to breathe naturally and is aided by 
the teacher—not retarded, it is likely that the middle grades 
would be a time of preparation for the higher grades, and not 
of attempting the solution of the impossible problem—that 
of teaching a child, who does not breathe correctly in read- 
ing, and whose voice has lost its flexibility, to read with cor- 
rectness and naturalness. In the higher grade, instead of 
having to teach vocal mechanism to pupils who cannot read 
with expression, there would remain the pleasant duty of 
teaching the technique of mechanism to those well versed 
in its practice. 
HENRY W. JAMESON. 
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SHAKESPEARIANA IN THE MERCANTILE 
LIBRARY. 


HE interest manifested in the study of Shakespeare has 

suggested the utility of setting forth the resources of our 
libraries ; the recent addition of many valuable works to our 
Mercantile Library renders desirable a continuation of a pre- 
vious article in which were given some hints in regard to the 
means for using a large library; the organization of the St. 
Louis Society of Useful Knowledge seems to provide a local 
audience likely to be interested ; and finally, the knowledge of 
the books mentioned will be valuable to those who are inter- 
ested in the study of Shakespeare. Those who have read 
the books named will be glad to have a permanent record of 
their contents, while it is hoped that others may find assist- 
ance in the pursuit of inquiries suggested an their reading 
of Shakespeare. 

On Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. 
Chas. Wordsworth. 

I. Of Noticeable Words in the English Bible, found also in 
Shakespeare. 

III. Of the Allusions in Shakespeare to the Historical Facts 
and Characters in the Bible. 

IV. Of Shakespeare’s Religious Principles and Sentiments 
derived from the Bible; on the Being and Nature of God; of 
the Holy Angels and of the Fallen; of God’s Goodness in 
Creation and in the Redemption of Man; of Human Life and of 
the World; of Sin and Repentance ; of Faith and Thankfulness 
toward God; of the Duty and Efficacy of Prayer; of the 
Domestic Relations; of Charity and Mercifulness; of Dili- 
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gence, Sobriety, and Chastity; of Justice and Honesty; of 
the Use and Abuse of the Tongue; of Humility, Content- 
ment, and Resignation ; of Holy Scripture, the Christian Min- 
istry, and Church Membership ; of Politics—Peace and War; 
of Death, the Intermediate State, and Day of Judgment. 

V. Of the Poetry of Shakespeare as derived from the Bible. 

Ulrici’s Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art and Relation to Calde- 
ron and Goethe. 

I. English Drama to Time of Shakespeare. 

II. Shakespeare’s Life and Times. 

III. Dramatic Style and Poetic View of the World and 
Things. 

IV. Criticisms of Shakespeare’s Dramas. 

P. 175 Romeo and Juliet-—Unregulated love. 183 Othello 
—Wedded love and honor. 191 Lear—Parental affection and 
filial reverence. 204 Macbeth—Sinfulness of all human and 
earthly things. 213 Hamlet—Inward bias and outward cir- 
cumstances. 233 Titus Andronicus—Corrupt times. 233 Ti- 


mon of Athens. 246 Twelfth Night—Feeling and fancy. 
253 As You Like It—Caprice. 260 Comedy of Errors—Insta- 
bility of error. 264 Winter’s Tale — Chance, passion and 


affection. 270 Midsummer Night’s Dream—Feeling. 275 
The Tempest—Will and action. 280 Love’s Labor Lost— 
Youthful reality of life vs. study of science. 285 Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona— Instability of love as a basis of life. 
300 Merchant of Venice—Summum jus, summa injuria est. 
309 Measure for Measure—Virtue and morality frail bases 
when employed to sustain only the earthly. 317 Cymbe- 
line—Destiny. 322 Merry Wives of Windsor — Paralysis 
which moral weakness and perversity bring upon themselves. 
333 Troilus and Cressida—Satirical exhibition of the comic. 
Difference between mental character and habits of Grecian an- 
tiquity, and the principles of modern christendom—morally. 
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352 Coriolanus — Plebeians and Patricians, Democracy va. 
Aristocracy as conflicting principles of republican polity. 355 Ju- 
lius Cesar—Struggle of expiring liberty with encroaching forms 
of despotism. 357 Antony and Cleopatra—Empire of the 
Cesars. Need of moderation, forcasting, and self-possession. 
348 Titus Andronicus—Vitality infused by the inroads of the, 
German nation. 359 King John—Middle Ages. Christian State 
vs. Church. 365 Richard Il—Kingly dignity the most exalted 
but also the most responsible vocation. Real import of sov- 
reignty. 368 Henry IV., Pt. 1—Inward right lacking out- 
ward right. Essence of chivalry with prowess. Pt. 11—Political 
capacity. 379 Henry V.—Place of the people in the state; 
diverted by foreign war. 385 Henry VI.—Retribution. Civil 
wars. 398 Richard I1I.— Tyranny. 409 Genuineness of 
Henry V. 416 Henry VIII.—Not a unity. 422 Of Pieces and 
Poems ascribed to Shakespeare. 466 Calderon — Religion, 
morals, honor. Fixed objectivity. 514 Goethe—Pure sub- 
jectivity. 

Papers of the Shakespeare Society. 

1 Dogberry and his associates. 2 Similarity of a passage 
in Marlowe’s Edward II., and ist Part of the Contention. 3 
Letter from Ben Johnson to the Earl of Newcastle. 4 Ballad il- 
lustrative of Romeo and Juliet. 5 On the profits of old act- 
tors. 6 Addition to the Alleyne papers. 7 Illustrative ofa 
passage in Twelfth Night. 8 Origin of the Curtain Theatre. 
9 Mistake of Campbell in life of Shakespeare in regard 
to the Tempest. 10 Observation on correct punctuation 
of Too too in Hamlet. 11 Ballad of The Green Willow by 
John Heywood — same burden of song as The Willow in 
Othello. 12 Court revels in Henry VII. 13 Imitations of 
Shakespeare by Shelley in The Cenci. 14 Albion Knight 
—fragment of a moral play. 15 Shakespeare’s Puck. 16 
Skeltonical song by John Heywood. 17 Shakspeare’s bust 
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at Stratford-on-Avon. 18 On a poem attributed to Thos. 
Nash. 19 I’m to be Married o’ Sunday: illustrative of a pas- 
sage in The Taming of the Shrew. 20 Early rarity of the 
works of R. Greene. 21 Who was Will, my Lord of Leyces- 
ter’s Jesting Player. 22 Corrections of Shakespeare’s text 
suggested by Judge Blackstone. 23 InigoJones. 24 On the 
word of Ducdame in As You Like It. 
of. 

Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature. 

P. 271 Spirit of Romantic Drama. Lect. 8, p. 277 Age and 
circumstances of Shakespeare. (Shakespeare greatest draw- 
er of character; genuineness of pathos; play on words; mor- 
al delicacy ; irony; mixture of tragic and comic; part of the 


fools or clowns; language or versification ; account of the sev- 
eral works). 


25 On the significance 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets—photo-zincographed from original 
in Library of Bridgewater House. London: 1862. 

Treasury of Thought from Shakespeare. London: 1866. 

Literary and Graphical Illustrations of Shakespeare and 
the British Drama. 1821. Chronology by First Folio. (Ma- 
lone, Chalmers, and Drake). 

Essay on Dramatic Character of Falstaff, by Maurice Mor- 
gan. 

Shakespeare as an Artist. J. H. Ruggles. 

P. 1 Method of Shakespeare as shown in Twelfth Night. The 
sensual side of man’s nature; the domination of sense over 
reason. 52 as shown in Hamlet. Paralysis of will by thought 
and reflection. 181 as shownin Macbeth. Paralysis of thought 
and reflection by will. Destruction of greatest and noblest, 
through inherent error, and fatal rebound of one’s own guilt 
as a habit of mind. 

Lectures on English History and Tragic Poetry as illus- 
trated by Shakespeare. Henry Reed. I. Lear—Legendary 
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History p. 345. Cymbeline and Macbeth—Roman and Saxon 
p. 375. I. Julius Cesar. III. Pericles, Coriolanus, Mac- 
beth—Roman and Saxon. IV. King John. V. Richard II. 
VI. HenryIV. VII. Henry V. VIII. Henry VI. X. Rich- 
ard III. Henry VIII. Hamlet p. 406. Othello 437. 

Shakespearian Miscellany. 

1 History early English Stage. 2 Anecdotes and portraits 
of Perkins, Bond, Cartwright, Harris, Penkethman, Farquhar, 
Miss Norsa, Theo. Cibber, Redman and T. Davies. 3 Life of 
Prophet Abraham from Arabic Ms. 4 Miscellaneous antiq- 
ities. 

Ward’s English Dramatic Literature. 

1 Origin of English Drama. 2 Beginnings of English 
Drama. 3 Shakespeare’s predecessors p. 151. 4 Shake- 
speare p. 271 (historical account). 

Soram’s Treasury. 

1 Practical wisdom. 2 As a guide for the young. 3 Relig- 
ious sentiments. 4 Special knowledge. 5 Military knowl- 
edge. 6 Was Shakespeare atraveler? 7 Estimate of woman. 
8 Sympathies and Affinities. 9 Advantages. from reading 
Shakespeare. 10 Hamlet’s insanity. 11 Shakespeare’s epi- 
thets and qualifying terms. 12 Americanisms. 13 Did 
Shakespeare write Shakespeare’s Plays? 

History of English Dramatic Poetry. J. P. Collier. Vol. 3, 
p. 61. Review of six old plays to which Shakespeare was in- 
debted. 

Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
J. P. Collier. 

Shakespeare Library. J. P. Collier. 

New Particulars Regarding the Works of Shakespeare (in a 
letter to Rev. A. Dyce). J. P. Collier. 

Craik’s English of Shakespeare. 

1 Personal history. 3 Works. 9 Sources for text. 25 Ed- 
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itors and commentators. 27 Modern texts. 30 Mechanism 
of English Verse and Prosody of Plays of Shakespeare. 44 
Julius Cesar. 61 Philological Commentary. 

Cowell’s Thirty Years among the Players. 

Douce’s Illustrations of Shakespeare. 1 Glossary. 2 The 
Tempest p.t 3. Two Gentlemen of Verona p. 20. 4 Merry 
Wives of Windsor p. 33. 5. Twelfth Night p. 53. 6 Measure 
for Measure p. 75. 7 Much Ado about Nothing p. 110. 8 
Midsummer Night’s Dream p. 111. 9 Love’s Labor Lost p. 
130. 10. Merchant of Venice p. 152. 11 As You Like It p. 
181. 12 All’s Well that Ends Well p. 192. 13 Taming of the 
Shrew p. 201. 14 Winter’s Tale p. 212. 15 Comedy of Er- 
rors p. 224. 16 Macbeth p. 227. 17 King John p. 246. 18 
Richard II. p. 253. 19 Henry IV. Pt. I. p. 284. 20 Pt. IL. p. 
277. 24 Henry V. p. 295. 22 Henry VI. Pt I. p. 315. 23 Pt. 
II. p. 316. 24 Pt. III. p. 329. 25 Richard IIT. p. 333. 26 Henry 
VIII. p. 338. 27 Troilus and Cressida p. 346. 28 Timon of 
Athens p. 356. 29 Coriolanus p. 360. 30 Julius Cesar p. 
367. 31 Antony and Cleopatra p. 367. 32 Cymbeline p. 375. 
33 Titus Andronicus p. 383. 34 Pericles 388. 35 Lear 404. 
36 Romeo and Juliet 423. 37 Hamlet 438. 38 Othello 480. 
39 Clowns and Fools 497. 40 Gesta Romanorum 519. 41 An- 
cient English Morris Dance 576. 

Drake’s Memorials of Shakespeare. 

P. 3 Merits of Shakespeare’s Principal Editors, Commenta- 
tors and Critics. 73 Characteristics of Shakespeare—Cole- 
ridge. 87 Universality of Genius and Dramatic Unity of 
Shakespeare — Campbell. 93 Genius of Shakespeare, and 
Macbeth, Othello; Hamlet, and Lear—Blackwood’s. 105 Char- 
acter and Feelings of Shakespeare.—F. Schlegel. 110 Influence 
over the Human Mind—Retrospective Review. 113 Shake- 
speare and Character of hisTragedies—Mme. de Staél-Holstein. 


128 Shakespeare and Character of his Comedies—Gregory. 
VOL. IL.—No. 8.—32. 
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131 Shakespears’s Fame and Acquirements—A. W. Schlegel. 
136 Natural style of Shakespeare vs. Romantic and Burlesque 
—Godwin. 141 Art of Shakespeare—A. W. Schlegel. 147 
Method of Shakespeare—Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 158 
Shakespeare’s Delineation of Character— A. W. Schlegel. 
171 Shakespeare’s Love of Natural Beauty—Edinburgh Re- 
view. 178 Shakespeare’s Delineation of Passion—A. W. 
Schlegel. 180 Individuality of Shakespeare’s Characters— 
Quarterly Review. 190 Shakespeare in reference to his age 
A. W. Schlegel. 203 Life and Genius of Shakespeare—Ville- 
main. 252 Shakespeare compared with Homer— Godwin. 
255 Similitude between Shakespeare and Homer as to Kuowl- 
edge of the Human Heart—Beattie. 257 Shakespeare and 
Esebylus—Cumberland. 261 Shakespeare and Chauver— 
Godwin. 268 Shakespeare and Calderon—F. Schlegel. 274 
Shakespeare and Corneille and observations on characters in 
Low Life—Gardenstone. 280 Shakespeare and Voltaire—Les- 
sing. (Use and management of preternatural machinery.) 
287 Shakespeare and Chapman, Heywood, Middleton, 
Sidney, Beaumont and Fletcher—Lamb. 299 Criticism of 
The Tempest—Warton. 316 Criticism Lear—Warton. 342 
Criticism Othello—Anon. 370 Criticism Hamlet— Mackenzie. 
412 Criticism Characters in Macbeth and Richard—Cumber- 
land. 447 Criticism Falstaff— Mackenzie. 463 Criticism 
Falstaff and Group—Cumberland. 475 Portraits of Shakes- 
peare by Dryden, Goethe, and Sir Walter Scott. Parallel be- 
tween Shakespeare and Scott as delineators of character. 

Essays on Shakespeare— Karl Elze. 

P. 1 Date of The Tempest. 30 Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
(Explained as a masque.) 67 Merchant of Venice: 1 Different 
philosophical criticisms ; 2 Comparison of Shylock and Mar- 
lowe’s Jew of Malta. (Elze’s Shylock less detestable .than 
the ordinary presentation). 3 Thought of the Play—Man’s 
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relation to wealth. 118 All’s Well that Ends Well—(“%sthetic 
criti¢ism). 158 Henry VIII. (Historical criticism of play). 
193 Hamlet in France. 254 Supposed Novels of Shakespeare. 
316 Sir Wm. Davenant. 368 Orthography of Shakespeare’s 
Name. 

Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays—Hazlitt. 

Gervinus Shakespeare. 

P. 32 Shakespeare at Stratford. 51 Descriptive Poems. 63 
On London and on the Stage. 142 First Dramatic Attempts. 
143 Titus Andronicus. Pericles. 157 Henry VI. 185 Comedy 
of Errors. Taming of the Shrew. Erotic Poems. 217 Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. 227 Love’s Labor Lost. All’s Well 
that Ends Well. 259 Midsummer Night’s Dream. 283 Romeo 
and Juliet. 319 Merchant of Venice. 506 Sense of Beauty. 
518 Alleged Inattention to Rules. 548 Idealof Art. 572 Age. 
588 Moral Spirit. 597 Different Branches of Drama. 617 Princi- 
ples of Shakespeare’s Moral Views. 344 Historical Plays. 
359 Richard III. 387 Richard II 414 Henry IV. Pt. I. 460 
Henry IV. Pt. II. 472 Henry V. 492John. 519 Comedies. 526 
Merry Wives. of Windsor. 539 As You Like It. 567 Much 
Ado about Nothing. 591 Twelfth Night. 617 Sonnets. 

Plots of Shakespeare—Karl Simrock. 

Shakespeare Society Papers. Vol. 4. 

Supplements to Dodsley’s Old Plays; Taming of the Shrew, 
Merry Wives of Windsor; Pts. II. and III. Henry VI.; Rich- 
ard III. 15 Lives of Original actors in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
14 Fairy Mythology. 9 and 10 Memoirs of Alleyne. 2 Ghost 
of Richard ITI. 

Mirror of Taste. 

Vol. I. p. 136. Addison’s Remarks on Character of Lear. 
53 and 113 Analysis of Lear, and Mr. Cooke’s Performances. 
43 and 383 Criticism on Hamlet. Vol. III. 180 Cooke in Rich- 
ard III. 254 and 306 Cooke in Shylock. 384 Cooke in Lear. 
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254 and 306 Analysis of Merchant of Venice. Vol. I. 62 Mr. 
Cooperin Othello. 223 Mr. Payne as Romeo. 225 Mr. Cooper 
in Othello. 230 Mr. Cooper as Richard. 231 Mr. Cooper as 
Hamlet. Mr. Cooper as Macbeth. 234 Mr. Cooper as Hot- 
spur. 420 Mr. Cooper as Antony. 391 Alterations in Lear. 

Maginn’s Shakespeare Papers. 

15 Falstaff. 46 Jacques. 67 Romeo. 88 Bottom. 105 Timon. 
137 Polonius. 155 Iago. 171 Lady Macbeth. 225 Learning 
of Shakespeare. 

Hunter’s Illustrations of Shakespeare. 

I. Genealogy and Biography. 123 The Tempest. 190 Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. 198 Merry Wives of Windsor. 221 
Measure for Measure. 225 Comedy of Errors. 227 Much 
Ado about Nothing. 256 Love’s Labor Lost. 282 Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. 299 Merchant of Venice. 331 As You 
It. 351 Taming of the Shrew. 359 All’s Well that Ends 
Well. 365 Twelfth Night. 412 Winter’s Tale. Vol. II: 8. 
John. 16 Richard II. 39 Henry [V. Pt.1. 54 Henry IV. Pt. 
II. 58 Henry V. 63 Henry VI. Pt. I. 65 Henry VI. Pt. I. 
74 Henry VI. Pt. III. 77 Richard II. 95 Henry VIII. 113 
Troilus and Cressida. 117 Coriolanus. 119 Romeo and Juliet. 
142 Timon of Athens. 149 Julius Cesar. 152 Macbeth. 202 
Hamlet. 267 Lear. 275 Othello. 290 Antony and Cleopatra. 
292 Cymbeline. 

Hudson’s Lectures. Life and Character of Shakespeare, 
Theatrical Life of Shakespeare and Poems and Sonnets. 

42 Powers of Shakespeare. 88 Age of Shakespeare. 
129 Critics of Shakespeare. 167 Faults and Female Charac- 
ters. 205 Merry Wives of Windsor. Comedy of Errors. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. Sove’s Labor Lost. Twelfth 
Night. Tamingof the Shrew. Much Ado about Nothing. 246 
Twelfth Night. All’s Well that Ends Well. As You Like it. 
288 Measure for Measure. Merchant of Venice. Winter's 
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Tale. Vol. II: 1 Timon. Midsummer Night’s Dream. 44 
Roméo and Juliet. 86 Hamlet. 135 Macbeth. 187 Lear. 240 
Lear. 279, 311 Othello. 

Holmes’ Authorship of Shakespeare. 

1 Early life. 31 Plays. 

Human Life in Shakespeare—Henry Giles. 

9 Influence of Shakespeare. 62 Human Lite in Shakes- 
speare. 97 Man in Shakespeare. 134 Woman in Shakes- 
peare. 172 Shakespeare’s Comic Power. 213 Shakespeare’s 
Tragic Power. 250 Personality. 

Plays and Actors of Shakespeare— Hackett. 

1 Hamlet’s Soliloquy on Suicide. 63 Hamlet. 93 Lear. 118 
Actors of Hamlet. 101 Correspondence on Shakespearian 
Subjects. 313 Falstaff. 

Kenny’s Life and Genius of Shakespeare. Life, Character, 
Genius, Imagination, Defects, Men, and Women. 


Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements—Campbell. 
Life of Falstaff—Brough. 


Shakespeare Manual, F. G. Fleay. 

1 Shakespeare’s Life—Founded on Halliwell’s Life, Later 
Illustrations, and upon 8S. Neil’s Biography. 12 Contemporary 
Allusions to Shakespeare—(From Dr. Ingleby’s Century of 
Praise). 22 On the Plays of Shakespeare—(Grounds of deciding 
authenticity, origin, date etc., from Variorum Edition 1821, 
G. Chalmers and N. Drake, Dyce & Staunton. 22 Chronological 
Table. 24 Love’s Labor Lost. Comedy of Errors. 25 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 26 Richard II. 1 Authorship, 2 
Foundation, 3 Time, 4 Remarks. 27 Edward III. 28 Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. 30 Richard III. 31 Pt. I. Henry VI. 
John. 32 Romeo and Juliet. 34 Merchantof Venice. 35 Pt. I. 
Henry [V. Pt. II. Henry IV. 36 Merry Wives of Winsdor. 37 
Henry V. Much Ado about Nothing. 38 Julius Cesar. 39 
As You Like It, 40 Twelfth Night. 41 Hamlet. Taming of 
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the Shrew. 42 Pts. Il. & II. Henry VI. 44 Titus Andronicus. 
45 Sejanus. Measure for Measure. 46 All’s Well that Ends 
Well. 47 Othello; Lear. 48 Macbeth. 49 Timon of Athens. 
Troilus and Cressida. 51 Pericles. Antony and Cleopatra. 
52 Coriolanus. Two Noble Kinsmen. Cymbeline. 54 Tem- 
pest. Winter’s Tale. 55 Henry VIII. 56 Spurious Plays. 
58 On Various Questions Connected with Shakespeare’s 
Plays. 58 What Plays are Genuine. 60 What Plays not en- 
tirely written at one date. 61 Early Editions. Relative Val- 
ues Quartos and Folios. 64 Entries at Stationers’ Hall. 65 
Pronunciation and Metre. (Founded on Ellis’ Early English 
Pronunciation, Sweet’s History of English Sounds, Abbott’s 
Shakespearian Grammar, S. Walker’s criticisms. 66 Pronun- 
ciation and Metre. 69 Metre. 71 Distinguishing Metrical 
Tests. 73 How Plays were Presented. 76 On the Early 
Theatrical Companies. 81 Chronological Tables of Princi- 
pal Theatrical Companies. 82 On the Theatres 1576-1642. 
85 Chronological Table—Collier’s Annals of the Stage, Ma- 
lone’s Variorum Shakespeare. 86 Contemporary Dramatic 
Authors. 87 Chronological Table—Halliwell’s Dictionary of 
Old Plays. 88 Lilly, Peele, Green, Marlowe. 89 Chapman. 
Johnson. 90 Dekker, Heywood. 91 Middleton. 92 Marston. 
Webster. 93 Beaumont and Fletcher. 94 Rowley. 95 Mass- 
inger, Ford. 96 Shirley. 97 Randolph, Brome, Glapthorne. 
98 Dodsley’s Plays. 109 Daniel, Alexander, Cartwright, Suck- 
ling, Davenant. 101 Miscellaneous Chronological Table—Col- 
lier’s Annals of the Stage. 104 List of Desirable Books. 
106 Tests of Chronology and Authorship. 110 On Emenda- 
tion; Canons. 111 Causesof Error. 113 On the Actors. 114 
Table of King’s Company. 116 Table of Prince’s Company. 
117 Table of Queen’s Company. Table of Revel’s Company. 
118 Other Companies. Part [1: Original Investigations. 121 
Metrical Tests applied to Shakespeare. 130 Table of Dates 
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as assigned by Drake, Chalmers, Malone, Delius, and Fleay. 
136 Metrical Tables to Shakespeare’s Plays. 139 On the 
Quarto Editions. 142 Tabular View of Quarto Editions. 151 
Metrical Tests Applied to Beaumont and Fletcherand to Mas- 
singer. 171 On Henry VIII. 172 On The Two Noble Kins- 
men. 175 On The Taming of the Shrew. 187 On Timon of 
Athens. 209 On Pericles. 224 All’s Well that Ends Well. 
227 On Twelfth Night. 232 On Troilus and Cressida. 239 
Canons on Metrical Tests. 245 Macbeth. 259 Table of Length 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. 260 Table of Rhyme Tags. 262 
Julius Cesar. 270 Note on. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 272 
Personal Satire Common on the Old English Stage. 280 An- 
nals of the Stage, 158495. 281 Fair Emm. 283 London 
Prodigal. 285 Greene’s Mottoes. 286 Dates of Greene’s 
Plays. 295 Dates of Marlowe’s Plays. 297 Story of the 
Stage. 303 On Edward III. 307 Is Aetion Shakespeare ? 
311 Shakespeare’s Arms. 312 List of Managers of Companies 
and Managers of Schools, in the time of Elizabeth. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Montague—Essay on Writings and Genius 
of Shakespeare compared with Greek and French Dramatic 
Poets. 


3 Dramatic Poetry. 33 The Historical Drama 69 Henry 
IV. Pt. I. 93 Pt. Il. 115 Preternatural Beings. 155 Trag- 
edy of Macbeth. 187 The Cinna of Corneille. 223 Death of 
Julius Cesar. 267 Three Dialogues of the Dead. 

Wm. Richardson—Essays on some of Shakespeare’s Dram- 
atic Characters., 

35 Character of Macbeth 69 Hamlet. 142 Jaques. 170 
Imogen. 197 Richard III. 240 Falstaff. 289 Lear. 313 
Timon of Athens. 338 Female Characters. 364 Faults of 
Shakespeare. 393 Chief Object of Criticism on Works of 
Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s Jest Book; or a Hundred Mery Tales. 
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Sonnets of Wm. Shakespeare, London, 1859. (Musee-Phusee, 
added.) 

Philosophy of Wm. Shakespeare, London, 1857. (Quota- 
tions.) 

C. C. Clarke—Shakespeare’s Characters, chiefly Suberdi- 
nate. 

1 Macbeth. 33 As You Like It. 61 Hamlet. 93 Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. 111 Othello. 139 Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. 165 Lear. 193 Twelfth Night. 213 Antony and Cleo- 
patra. 243 Ail’s Well that Ends Well. 273 The Tempest. 
292 Much Ado about Nothing. 317 King John. 343 Winter’s 
Tale. 367 Richard II. 387 Merchant of Venice. 413 Henry 
IV. 451 Richard III. 473 Coriolanus. 495 Measure for 
Measure. 

N.E.S. A. Hamilton’s Inquiry into the Genuineness of MS. 
corrections of Mr. J. Payne Collier. 

Chalmers—On the Shakespeare Papers. (An apology for 
believers in MS papers exhibited in Norfoik St.) 

Poems of Shakespeare. London: 1840. 

Thimm’s Shakespeariana 1564-1865. 

Hand-list of Wheler Collection. (And Letters to M. Reg- 
nier by Geo. Sand upon her adaptation to the French Stage 
of As You Like It.) 

Essence of Malone. 

John Boydell—Catalegue of the Pictures, etc., in Shakes- 
peare Gallery, Pall-Mall. 

Dolby’s Shakespeare Dictionary. (Quotations.) 

J. P. Collier—Memoirs of Edward Alleyn. 

New Exegesis of Shakespeare: Interpretation of his prin- 
cipal characters and plays on the principle of races. Edin- 
burgh, 1859. i 

1 Theory. 23 Iago; Romano-Italic. 66 Hamlet—Teu- 
tonic. 111 Macbeth—Celtic. 185 Secondary Characters’ 
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Ophelia, Queen, Polonius, the King, etc. Ladies, Macbeth, 
Banquo, Macduff, Lennox. etc. Othello and Desdemona. 229 
Shylock—Hebrew Race. 250 Race of Shakespeare himself. 
315 Witches of Macbeth, and Supernatural Machinery of 
Shakespeare. 

Confessions of Wm. H. Ireland. 

Dubois—The Wreath. I. Translations from Bion, Theoc- 
ritus, Sappho, and Moschus. 

II. P. 59. Shakespeare’s obligations to these writers. III. 
Thomson’s imitations. IV. Lucian’s obligations to Horace. 

Kenny’s Life of Shakespeare. (The criticism of this book 
is from the literary and historical standpoints.) 

14 Life. 67 Character. 99 Genius. 116 Imagination and 
Expression. 132 Defects of Shakespeare’s Dramas. 142 The 
Tragedy and Comedy of Shakespeare. 151 Men and Women 
ef Shakespeare. 163 The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 166 
The Comedy of Errors. 168 Love’s Labor Lost. 170 Much 
Ado about Nothing. 174 Midsummer Night’s Dream. 181 
Merchant of Venice. 184 As You Tike It. 188 Merry Wives 
of Windsor. 197 Twelfth Night. 202 All’s Well that Ends 
Well. 208 Cymbeline. 214 The Tempest. 224 Henry IV. 
Pt. I. 233 Pt. 11. 237 Henry V. 245 Henry VI. Pt. I. 
277 Pts. Il. and III. 367 Hamlet. 385 Macbeth. 403 Spel- 
ling of Shakespeare’s name. 404 New Place. 406 Aubrey’s 
Account of Shakespeare. 407 Dowdall’s Account of Shakes- 
peare. 409 Ward’s Account of Shakespeare. 410 Shakes- 
peare and Ben Jonson. 

Malone—On the Shakespearian Papers (authenticity.) 

Geo. Fletcher.—Studies of Shakespeare. (Criticism made 
with reference to representation—acting plays.) 

1 Introductory Essay (Remarks on several critics as Schle- 
gel and Coleridge.) 11 Character of Lady Constance. 26 Act- 
ing of Lady Constance—characters and acting of Queen Elinor, 
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The Lady Blanche, and Lady Fauleonbridge. 42 Imogen 
and Posthumus. 53 Posthumus and Jachimo. 71 Imogen 
and Pisanio. 95 On the acting of Cymbeline as last revised 
at Drury Lane; chiefly on the part of Imogen. 109 Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth, until the murder of Duncan. 124 Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth, after the murder of Duncan. 141 
-Macbeth and the Weird Sisters. 155 Lady Macbeth in her 
despair. 162 Stage conceptions of this play. 175 False act- 
ing of the two principal characters. 199 Rosalind and Orlan- 
do before their meeting in the forest. 212 Rosalind and Or- 
lando in the forest. 227 Rosalind with Phebe and with 
Jaques. 232 Criticism and acting of the character of Rosa- 
lind. 241 Beatrice and Benedick at war. 255 Benedick and 
Beatrice converted. 266 Benedick and Beatrice in Love and 
Matrimony. 282 Acting of the character of Beatrice. 291 
Romeo before meeting with Juliet. 299 Juliet—her meeting 
with Romeo. 309 Courtship of Romeo and Juliet. 315 Mar- 
riage of Romeo and Juliet. 322 Romeo’s Duel with Tybalt. 
His parting with Juliet. 337 Trials and Heroism of Juliet. 
356 Reunion of the lovers. The triumph of love. 367 The- 
atrical perversion of the play. 378 New perversions of the 
play. 383 Restoration of Macbeth. 

S. Jacox’s Shakespearian Diversions. (Various topics con- 
sidered, and their treatment by other poets illustrated.) 

1 Among the Sonnets. 65 Lear and his critics (Schlegel, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Bucknill, St. Mare, Girardin, and 
Leslie Stephen). Lear as impersonating the intense selfish- 
ness of irresponsible power; compared with Timon and 
Othello, and contrasted with Le Pére Goriat of Balzac. 72 
Lear and Cordelia. ((Edipus and Antigone, and Lear and 
Cordelia ;) Character of Cordelia; her censors and unquali- 
fied admirers. 79 Lear and the Fool. 82 Lear and Kent. 
106 Lear—sleeping or waking? 114 Albany and Generil. 


’ 
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117 Hysterica Passio. 127 Lear's Curse. 132 Lear’s 
Threats. 143 Gloster and Sons. 147 Dupes of Planetary In- 
fluences. 151 Roused from revery. 157 Counterfeit combats. 
162 Gloster’s eyes plucked out. 169 Cornwall’s Remonstrant 
Retainer. 175 Sympathy learned in suffering. 178 The 
Glosters on Shakespeare’s Cliff. 188 Lear out in the storm. 
214 Lear’s madness. 261 Lear at the last. 296 Hotspur- 
349 Falstaff at Gad’s Hill. 379 Falstaff on the march and in 
the field. 405 Falstaff and his creditors. 425 Falstaff at 
Eastcheap. 451 Death of Falstaff. 469 Shallow and Silence. 

W. D. Mackray—Notes and Queries, 1865. Entries respect- 
ing the Family of Thos. Shakespeare. 

Max Miiller—-Chips from a German einen, Vol. III. 
Eulogiums. 

Sam’l Neil—Notes and Queries, 1864, No. 116. The Second 
Shakespeare. . 

Thos. De Quincey—Works. On the Knocking at the Gate 
in Macbeth. Atheneum, Jan. 28, 1868— A new autograph. 
Notes and Queries, 1864, 121—A new bond; 1865, 189—Shake- 
speare’s Family. Cornhill Magazine, Feb., 1865— Shake- 
speare in France. 

E. L. Swifte—Notes and Queries, 1864. Shakespeare: a 
Poem. 

W. Thoms—Notes and Queries, 1864. The Kesselstadt 
Mask of Shakespeare. 

J. Wetherell— Atheneum, 1865, May 20. Shakespeare 
Readings. 

E. P. Whipple—Atlantic Monthly, June, 1867. Shake- 
speare, the Man and the Dramatist. 

Sir Walter Scott—Works. Essay on the Drama. 

J. Harris— Hermes, pp. 12, 13, 23, 41, 47, 51, 53. Shake- 
speare used to illustrate Grammar. 
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J. Harris—Philosophical Inquiries, Vol. II. Quarterly Re. 
view, 1826, 1834. ~ , 

A. ©. Brackett—Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 

J. E. Kimball—The Western. 

Edmund Spenser—Tears of the Muses (allusion). Colin 
Clout’s Come Home Again (allusion). 

Milton—Epitaph in L’ Allegro (allusion). 

Ben Johnson—Epitaph. 

Dryden—Epistle to Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Johnson—Lives of the Poets—Dryden. 

Akenside. 


Sir Walter Scott—Encyclopedia Britannica. 

L. Tieck—Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works. Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The Tempest. 

H. K. Jones—Journal of Speculative Philosophy, IV., 293. 
The Tempest. 

Tycho Momsen—Athenzum, Feb. 7, 1857. Romeo and 
Juliet and Hamlet. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1831, II., 257. 


Shakespeare and the Bible. 

Brinsley Nicolson—Notes and Queries, 1865,-No. 174. Par- 
allel Passages in Shakespeare and Daniel. 

Rees—Shakespeare and the Bible. 

Gerald Massey—Quarterly Review, 1864, No. 230. Sonnets. 
Dodsley—Six Old Plays (Lear, Taming of the Shrew, John, 
Henry IV., Measure for Measure, Comedy of Errors.) Har- 
per’s Magazine, Vol. XXVII., 493. Statesmanship. 

Guizot—Shakespeare and His Times. 

E. P. Whipple—Atlantic Monthly, August, 1867. (Growth, 
limitation and toleration of Shakespeare’s genius.) 

R. Héron—Letters on Literature. Tribute. 

H. Home—Elements of Criticism, Ch. II. 

D. Hume—History of England. 
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G. Colman— Works, Vol. II. 

Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield, Ch. II. 

J. A. Froude—History of England. Notes and Queries. 

N. Rowe—Tragedy of Jane Shore. Imitation of style. 

Campbell—Life of Mrs. Siddons. 

H. C. Coote—Atheneum, 1865. Shakespeare at Paris. 

H. C. Coote—Notes and Queries, “s “6 

R. W. Emerson—Representative Men. 

O. W. Holmes—Atlantic Monthly, June, 1864, 

James Russell Lowell—Among My Books, Ist Series. 

W. Howitt—Homes and Haunts of British Authors. Home 
of Shakespeare. 

J. M. Jephson-—Shakespeare; his Birthplace, Home and 
Grave. Harper’s Magazine, Vol. XXIX., p. 337; Home Life.. 

Wm. Hazlitt—Lectures on English Comic Writers. Humor. 

Nares—Glossary. 

G. L. Craik—Learning and Literature in England, Vol. IL., 
174. Language. 

Geo. P. Marsh—English Language and Literature, 567 
—Language. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1833, p. 415— Learning. 
London Quarterly Review, 1849—Learning. 

James Montgomery—Lectures on English Literature. 
Thomas DeQuincey—Encyclopedia Britannica—Life. Biog- 
raphies. 

Thos. Campbell—Specimens of the British Poets. Life. 

J. O. Halliwell—Life of Shakespeare. 

A. Chalmers—Biographical Dictionary. Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana. 

W. 8S. Landor—Imaginary Conversations. Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia. 

F. Winslow—Obscure Diseases of the Brain, Ch. IV. 

A. 0. Kellogg—Shakespeare’s Delineations of Insanity. 
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Bell’s Principles of Surgery, II., 557. Shakespeare Society. 

Charles Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare. Plots. 

W. P. Heston—The Western, 1873. Shakespeare’s Oratory. 
Blackwood’s, Feb.., 1835. 236 Hamlet. 523 Romeo and Juliet. 
Hugh Blair—Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. Trag- 
edy and Comedy. 

H. Hallam—Literature of Europe, Vol. III. Discussion of 
Plays. 

Thos. Heywood—Fayre Maide of the Exchange. (Allusion 
to Venus and Adonis.) The Spectator, Nos. 40, 141, 279, 419. 
(Allusions.) 

Wm. Hazlitt—Dramatic Art Age of Elizabeth. 

D. J. Snider—The Western, 1875 and 1876. 

D. J. Snider—Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vols. 6-9. 

Chas. Lamb—Specimens of Early Dramatic Poetry. 

Thos. Heywood—The British Muse. (Beauties of Shake- 
speare.) 

Lowndes—Bibliographer’s Manual. 

S. A. Allibone—Dictionary of Authors, II., 2031. Life and 
Shakespeariana. \ 

F. Thimm—Shakespeariana, 1564-1864, 1864-1871, English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, &c. Notes and Queries, 
1864, No. 116. Statistics Shakespeare Literature. 

Voltaire—Letter to the French Academy. 

Anna Jameson—Characteristics of Women. 

G. C. Bibb —The Western, New Series, Vol. I., p. 287. 
Lady Macbeth. 

W. R. Arrowsmith—Letter to Notes and Queries. Editions. 

F. G. Waldron—Free Reflections on Miscellaneous Papers, 
&e. Blackwood’s, Vol. LXIX—(Comparison with Aschylus 
and Goethe.) Eclectic, 1865, p. 97—(Comparison with Goethe.) 
Blackwood’s, Feb., 1835—Oriticism. British Quarterly, April, 
1864—Criticism. London Quarterly, April, 1864. 
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John Dryden—Works. Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy. 

Chas. Lamb—Works. Fitness for Representation. 

Thos. Carlyle—Heroes and Hero- Worship. 

W. T. Harris—The Western, Vol. I. Historical Plays. 

Henry Reed— Lectures on Eng. Literature. Historical 
Plays. Blackwood’s, 1835, p. 747, Julius Cesar. 757, Corio- 
lanus. 

J. R. Wise—Shakespeare; his Birthplace and Neighbor- 
hood. 

Genius of Julius Henri Booth. 

The Tragedian—Shakespeare’s Home. 

Green’s Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers. 

Hamilton’s Inquiry as to Genuineness of MS. Corrections. J. 
P. Collier’s Annotations. 

E. A. Hitchecock—Remarks on Sonnets of Shakespeare. 

Victor Hugo—Shakespeare. 


3 Life. 28 Comparison with Men of Genius. 101 The An- 
cient Shakespeare. 161 Genius. 187 Culminating Points of 


Work. 299 After Death. 

Ingleby—Shakespeare Controversy. Fabrications. 

Confessions of Wm. Iréland. . 

8S. Jervis—Dictionary of the Language of Shakespeare. 

E. Malone—Inquiry into Authenticity of Misc. Papers at- 
tributed to Shakespeare. 

E. Malone—History of English Stage. 

Shakespeare Illustrated, or Novels and Histories on which 
Plays are founded. Literary and Graphical Illust. of Shake- 
speare and Drama. Romance of the Stage. Shakespeare il- 
lustrated. 


Bellamy. 
J. Doran—History Eng. Stage. 
S. Ireland—Investigating Malone. 
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C. Lennox—Shakespeare illustrated. Essay on Writings 
and Genius of Shakespeare. 

Geo. Vandenhoff—Leaves from an Actor’s Note Book. 

R. Whately—Remarks on Shakespeare’s Character. 

Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare. 

Romance‘of the Stage, p. 278. Ireland Forgeries. 

Reprints of Folio of 1623. 

Bellamy’s New Shakespeare Dictionary of Quotations. 

Mary Cowden Clarke’s Complete Concordance to Shake- 
speare. 

Furness’ Variorum— Macbeth. Romeo and Juliet, and 
Concordance. i 

Duyckinck’s Edition. (Life, Glossarial and other Notes.) 
Edition Phillips & Sampson, 1846. Edition Johnson, Steev- 
ens & Reed. 


Poems with Memoir—Dyce. 
Poems—Aldine Poets. 
Poems—Chalmer’s English Poets, Vol. V. 


Sonnets—Fac-Simile Original Edition. 

Dramatische Werke—Uebersetz von A.W. von Schlegel und 
L. Tieck. 

Edition. J. P£Collier. Chalmers (from Text of Steevens.) 
Kenny Meadows. Charles Knight. Boston, 1844. Illustra- 
tions of the Works of Shakespeare, J. Boydell. 

Horace Walpole—Letters. 6-394 and 395. 7-135 and 373. 
8-160. 9-254. 

Wordsworth— Memoirs. 

Edmund Burke—Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

S. T. Coleridge—The Friend. Letters. Literary Reminis- 
cences, II., 174. 

Chas. Dickens—Uncommercial Traveller. 

Clarke—Beauties of Shakespeare. Ret. Rev. 5-8. 7-Pt. 2- 
378. 





Shakespeariana in the Mercantile Library. 


L. Tieck. M. N. Dream. 

Putnam’s, Jan. and July, 1856. Review D. Bacon, 1857, 
461 and 1136, Review D. Bacon. 

Black wood’s, Feb. ’35, 236, Hamlet. 1835, 747, Cesar. 325 
Romeo and Juliet. 757 Coriolanas. 

London Literary Journal, 1857—Review D. Bacon. 

North American Review, 85-490. 

Atheneum, 1859, 1-84 and 179. 1860, 1-71. 

Literary Gazette, Feb. 1859. 

Atlantic, July, 1859. 

North American Review, July, 1859. 

R. G. White—Authorship. 

Atheneum, 1859, 2-397, and 464. 

Macmillan’s. 


Spectator. 

London Quarterly Review, 49-181—Bucknell. 85-357, 71- 
380, 390, 395—Bucknell. 

Atheneum, 1863, 1-9. 


Reader, 1863, 1-16. 

R. G. White—Memoirs of Shakespeare. 
Atlantic, Nov., 1865. 

Examiner, Jan., 1866. 

N. Holmes—Authorship. 

North American Review, Jan., 1867. 
Handbook of Literature. 

H. Giles—Human Life in Shakespeare. 
Revue des Deux Mondes—Int. Tempest. 
Preston—Studies in Shakespeare. 
Hackett—Plays and Actors. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 
London Quarterly Review, July, 1871. 
Marsh—English Literature and Language, p. 567. 


London Qaarterly Review, 1845, 1-51, Recent Editions. 
VOL. Il.—NO. 8.—33. 
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1864, 2-224, Sonnets. 1849, Knowledge. 1847-1. 1867, Recent 
Editions. 1859, 1-25, Works. 

Edinburgh Review, 24-449. 

Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 2007. 

Scribner’s, 4-558, Death Mask. 

Harper’s, 27-493, Statesmanship. 29-337, At Home. 

Eclectic, 1865, 1 Goethe. 

Scribner’s, 4-558, Study of Portraits. 8-340, Study of Brit- 
ish Authors. 

Emerson—Conduct of Life. Culture. 

Hazlitt—Table Talk. 

Wilson’s—Blackwood’s, May, 1819. 

Macaulay—Essays. Dryden. 

Mackintosh. 

Jeffrey. 

Edinburgh Review, 22-34. July, 1840, 474, Chronology. 
Aug., 1817; Aug. 1811; 36-52 and 445, 1856, 1860. Vols. 
9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 26, 28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 38, 
42, 43, 45, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 71, 73, 
74, 76, 81, 103, 111. 90-69 (Review of Ulrici.) 

London Quarterly Review, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41, 43, 47, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 61, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 79, 83, 87, 102, No. 209. 

A. H. Everett—North American Review, 35-445, 19-253, 
35-168. 

G. Burnet—History of his own Time. 

Whately—Bacon’s Essay. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton—Lectures on Metaphysics. 

Dan’l Webster— Works, 1-174. 

E. P. Whipple—Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 


Dr. Young—Spence’s Anecdotes. Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1840, 2-35. 
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D’Israeli—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1840, 1-39. 

Jobn Bruce—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1840, 1-161, 374, 591. 

John Burgon—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1840, 1-264, 474. 

J. Hunter—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1840, 1-369; 1840, 2-35; 
1826, 1-421; 1812, 2-344; 1856, 2-60. 

R. Southey—Colloquies, 2-312. Life. Harper’s Magazine, 
Sept., 1861. 27-493, Statesmanship. 29-337, At Home. 

Lessing—Gesammelte Werke. 

Goethe—Simmtliche Werke. 

Wordsworth— Preface to Poetical Works. 

Dibdin—Library Companion, 817. Reminiscences, 353. 

J. H. Tooke—Diversions of Purley. 

Eckermann—C onversation with Goethe. Biographia Brit- 
tannica. 

Pepys—Diary. 

Nichols— Literary Anecdotes. Illustration of Literary His- 
tory. 

D’Israeli—Curiosities of Literature. Quarrels of Authors. 
Anecdotes of Literature. 

Turner—History of England. 

Gibbon— Decline and Fall of Roman Empire. Ch. 27 and 43. 
Miscellaneous Works. 

Warton—History of English Poetry. 

J. H. Burton—The Book Hunter. 

C. J. Felton—Familiar Letters from Europe. 

J. G. Lockhart—Life of Scott. 

Mackintosh— Works. 

Lady Blessington—Conversation with Lord Byron. 

Campbell—Lives of the Chief Justices. 

Alison— Essays, 1850, 2-51. 3-104, 117, 123, 140, 423, 526. 

Masson—British Novelists. 

©. R. Leslie— Autobiographical Recollections. 

Sam’! Rogers— Recollections. 
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Irving—Sketch Book. 

Emerson—English Traits. 

W. H. Prescott—Miscellany. 

E. Everett—Orations. 

Ticknor—Spanish Literature. Westminster Review. North 
British Review. British Quarterly Review. Foreign Quarter- 
ly Review. Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., Feb. and May, 1860, 
et al. New Monthly Magazine. Metropolitan Magazine. 
Dablin University Magazine. Eclectic Magazine. Analectic 
Magazine, 11-346, et al, Knickerbocker Magazine. South- 
ern Literary Messenger. Continental Monthly. Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age. Atheneum, 1844-1086—Review of Hunter. 1846- 
469. 1852-844. 1856-1299. Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1859. 


Sept., 1861. 
H. H. MORGAN. 








Book Reviews. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


DiE HAUPTSTROMUNGEN DER LITERATUR DES NEUNZEBN- 
TEN JAHRHUNDERTS. Lectures Delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. By G. Brandes. Berlin. 1876. 


The fourth volume of these Lectures has reached us, The general theme 
of this one is the English Poets of Nature, beginning with the Poets of 
the Lake School and ending with Byron. We translate the Introduction : 

** In the English poetry of the first decade of this century, it is my inten- 
tion to describe the deep and rich stream of English intellectual life, which, 
freed from classical forms and traditions, produces a Naturalism which gov- 
erns all literature, advancing from Naturalism to Radicalism, rising from the 
opposition to ancient literary conventionalities to a powerful rebellion 
against the religious and political reaction, and bearing the germs of all the 
free thought and free action which European culture has since realized. 

The period of brilliant literature which I ~hall present is one richly fertile, 
including genius snd schools differing greatly and often foreign or hostile 
to each other, whose mutual connection is not immediately visible, but dis- 
covers itself to the critical eye. Nevertheless this period has its unity, and 
the picture it affords, however motley and changing, is a part of History 
itself.” 

The subjects treated are the common characteristics of the age and of the 
people, the political background, the beginning of Naturalism, and then in 
succession the poets Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Keats, Moore, 
Landor, Shelley and Byron. ‘he result is very attractive for the general 
reader, and it would seem to offer much of value to the special student. 

E. 5S. MorGan. 


PHyYsIcs AND HYDRAULICS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
Report of the U. 8. Levee Commission. Reviewed by Jas. 
B. Eads, C. E. St. Louis, Feb. 19th, 1876. 

This little pamphlet contains a concise but exhaustive argument in favor 


of the * Jetty System,”’ and against the ** Outlet System,’’ recently recom- 
mended by the Commission of Engineers appointed by the Forty-third 
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Congress to report a permanent plan for the reclamation of the alluvial 
lands of the Mississippi river. The following eight statements made in said 
report are combatted and refuted as being in conflict with natural laws or 
observed facts, viz. : 

** 1st. That increased volume will permanently raise the flood line. 

“2d. That outlets will permanently lower the flood line. 

** 3d. That cut-offs will permanently raise the flood line below them. 

“4th. That the river is always undercharged with sediment. 

“5th. That no relation exists between current, velocity, and quantity of 
sediment suspended. 

“6th. That crevasses do not cause deposits below them. 

“7th. That the bed of the river cannot yield. 

*8th. That a clay which resists the action of the strong current almost like 


marble, forms the real bed of the river.”’ 
B. V. B. Drxon. 


ConpDuctT oF LIFE. 
SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 


The Messrs. Osgood & Co. are constantly furnishing the public with ex- 
cellent editions of excellent books. ‘The reprints whose titles head this no- 
tice will delight all bibliopolists as well as the many to whom Mr. Emerson 
is a constant source of inspiration. ‘They are certainly the most attractive 
of any series issued since it was discovered that size and typography went 
far towards determining the use of a volume. We are of those who “do 
not despair of the Republic,” and who are not only satisfied with the results 
of a hundred years, but who also believe that the order of development has 
been normal, if not symmetrical. It was of importance first that literature 
should be made accessible, and that taste should be ministered to as fast as 
it could be developed. We are of those who esteem Mr. Emerson as no un- 
fair representative of that generous enthusiasm which promises for Amer- 
ica a culture the more worthy as it is more wide-spreading. We believe 
that the full intellectual life which Mr. Emerson lives and inculcates, rep- 
resents the type of American culture, and that its future promises better 
than the culture of less cosmopolitan peoples. But not to write an essay 
upon Mr, Emerson, iet it be said that bis prolisuers rairiy represent tie 
sume truth as realized in the forms of business, and that we can with satis- 
faction dwell upon the felicity with which they combine the desiderata of a 
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good book, so that while furnishing work comparable with the best of for- 

eign manufacture, they are still able to render their work accessible by 

those who know every art except ‘les sciences qui sont des gagne pain.”’ 
EpirTor. 


TALES OF THE DRAMA; Founded on the Tragedies of Shake- 
speare, Massinger, Sherley, Rowe, Murphy, Lillo, and 
Moore, and on the Comedies of Steele, Farquhar, Cumber- 
land, Bickerstaff, Goldsmith, and Mrs. Cowley. By Miss 
Macaulay. Hartford: S. Andrus & Son. 1852. 


This is a book so old as to be new to almost every one, and as the author 
says in her preface ‘“* There must be at least novelty in the attempt to re- 
store, or to change, the acted Drama to the more popular form of narrative, 
for the purpose of rendering the real beauties of the British stage more fa- 
miliar and better known to the younger class of readers, and even of ex- 
tending that knowledge to family circles where the Drama itself is forbid- 
den.” Charles Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare has increased the number of 
Shakespearian students, and has given pleasure to many who would have 
found themselves unable to cope with the dramatic form. Miss Macaulay’s 
book 1s very faithful in conveying an adequate idea of the substance of the 
dramatic works which are generally admired and read only by the special stu- 
dents. At times, asin the Merchant of Venice, Miss Macaulay completes the 
story from the resources of her own fancy, but her faults in this direction are 
so few, that the book, if accessible, will be found a desirable possession for the 
general reader. The contents are: The Duke of Milan, The Inconstant, 
The Good Natured Man, Introduction to Shakespeare’s Plays (a poetical 
tribute), King John, The Quaker, Edward the Black Prince, The Belle’s 
Stratagem, Winter’s ‘Tale, George Barnwell, The Conscious Lovers, King 
Richard II., The Grecian Daughter, The Brothers, Lady Jane Gray, The 
Merchant of Venice, Coriolanus, The Way to Keep Him, The Gamester, 
The Hypocrite, Julius Cesar. Ep1ror. 


THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF GENESIS, &c. &C. By George 
Smith. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 


This book is professedly a provisional publication, and its appearance as 
such is said to be due to the great degree of interest in, and demand for 1u- 
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formation upon, the remarkable discoveries of which it gives an imperfect 
account. A more elaborate and more carefully prepared presentation is 
promised. Meanwhile enough is given in this to indicate with considera- 
ble clearness the results to be expected. 

It should be premised that Mr. Smith is of the *“* Department of Oriental 
Antiquities, British Museum,”’ and the author of several works on subjects 
immediately kindred to that of the volume now under consideration. He 
had succeeded in interpreting several important fragments of ins riptions 
possessed by the museum, and his lectures on the subject called forth from 
the proprietors of the ** London Daily Telegraph’’ a proposition for him to 
proceed at their expense to Assyria to make excavations in hope of finding 
further inscriptions that should supplement the ones already at hand. The 
proposition was accepted and Mr. Smith discovered a large number ot tab- 
lets (ull terra cotta), a considerable number of which go to complete the 
fragmentary legends alrvady referred to. 

The chief popular interest of these legends centers in the fact that they 
contain detailed accounts of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Flood, ete., 
substantially corresponding with the Biblical record of those eveits. But 
Mr. Smith, by comparison of the historical parts of these records with 
other accounts, estimates that ‘* the Izdubar legends, containing the story 
of the Flood,”’ and what he believes to be ‘‘a history of Nimrod, were prob- 
bably written in the south of the country, and at least as early as B.C. 
2,000 ;”? that is, about the time of Abraham. He finds also that between B. 
C. 2,000 and 1850 B. C. there was “‘a general collecting and development of 
the various traditions of the Creation, Flood, Tower of Babel, and other 
similar legends.”** This period was one of great literary activity in Babylo- 
nia, the range of subjects being widely extended. Its close, we may ob- 
serve, is prior to the time of Moses by about 300 years; and Mr. Smith sug- 
gests, what seems extremely probable, that the legends of more general 
interest were ‘‘ traditions before they were committed to writing and were 
common in some form to all the country.” 

Assuming, now, that the dates given are approximately correct, and that 
the Biblical chronology as commonly received is also correct as far back as 
the time of Moses, the inference seems unavoidable that the Mosaic account 





* This is the ent during which Mr. Smith estimates that the originals 
were ws m which the tablets actually found, and which bear date 
about B. C., were avowedly copied. It is to be noted too that other 
— ve to the period in question a much higher antiquity than 2,000. 
to . C. 
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of creation, etc., is but the Hebraized form of the legends common to all the 
Semitic peoples. This would seem to reduce these legends to the same rank 
as those of the Hindoos, the Persians, the Greeks, the early Germans and 
Scandinavians; in short of all peoples in the earlier stages of civilization. 
Mr. Smith, indeed, studiously avoids drawing any such conclusions or any 
conclusions, for the present, but indicates very clearly what these conclus- 
ions would be by alleging, as a reason for withholding them, the fact that 
he wished “first to obtain the recognition of the evidence without preju- 
dice.” Nor do we see any ground, other than prejudice, for special tender- 
ness upon the subject. Man is what he is however he became so; and the 
value of Christianity can scarcely hang on such a thread as the degree of 
authority to be ascribed to the Pentateuch as a product of Divine Inspira- 
tion. The conviction has always been very profound and very geveral that 
mankind are ina state from which there is inexpressible need of redemp- 
tion ; and along with this runs the further conviction, which only becomes 
deeper in most serious minds as their comprehension of the world’s pro- 
foundest problem becomes clearer, that Christianity offers the highest, and 
indeed the only absolutely perfect method of bringing about that redemp- 
tion. Symmetry of character which puts the spiritin harmony with all 
that is divine ; this is the want, Christianity points out the way for its attain- 
ment. And yet, too, all other religions have efficacy in so far as they pre- 
sent ennobling aims to man and inspire him to struggle for their realization. 
With so much angry contention respecting formal interpretation one is led 
to wonder whether that profound truth will ever be generally compre- 
hended, that ‘* The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 

We may only add that those interested in the earliest traditions of the 
various races will find in this volume much that is valuable both directly 
and as introductory to the more elaborate and carefully prepared work that 


is presently to follow. 
Wm. M. Bryant. 





NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


British Quarterly Revieo—July. 1. The Independence and Integrity ot 
the Ottoman Empire. II. Political Carver of Mr. Disraeli. 
Littell’s Living Age—1671. 
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, 

Littell’s Living Age—1672. Macaulay (Cornhill). 

1673. The Intellectual Revival of the Middle Ages 
(Westminster Review). 

1674. I. The Courses of Religious Thought (Contem- 
porary Review). IL. The Venus of Quinip- 
ily (Macmillan). 

1675. Original of Werther (Temple Bar). 

1676. Physics and Physiology of Harmony (West- 

minster Review). 

Harper’s—August. 1. Modern Dwellings, Pt. 1V. II. Garth. 

Temple Bar—July. i. The First of the English Satirists. 

The Popular Science Monthly—July. I. Mechanical Action of Light. W. 
Crookes, F. R.S. II. Lessons in Electricity. John Tyn- 
dall. Ill. Causes of the Cold of the Ice Period. Prof. J. S. 
Newberry. 

August 1. Voices in Man and in Animals. Emile Blanchard. 11. 
What are Species? Prof. F. H. Huxley. 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science 
—June. I. Points in a Programme of Physics. Don Enrique Serrano y 
Fatigati. 

Dublin University Magazine—July. 1. Studies in Scottish Literature, No. 1. 
Sir David Lyndsay. LU. Hamlet. 

North American Review—July. 1, Italian Popular Tales. IL. Houses of the 
Mound Builders, Art. IIf. IIf. Recent Astronomical Pro- 
gress. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts—July. 1. Contributions to Me- 
teorology. Elias Loomis. II. Dr. Vogel’s Color Theory. 
M. C. Lea. ILI. On a New Crinoid from the Cretaceous 
Formation of the West. G. B. Grinnell. 

Cornhill Magazine—July. I. Horace’s Art of Conduct. II. A Lady’: Vis. 
it to the Herzegovinian Insurgents. 

Contemporary Review—June. I. Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon Exam- 
ined. Jas. Spedding. II. Homerology, Nos. IV. and V. 
W. E. Gladstone. 

July. I. Courses of Religious Thought. W. E,Gladstone. II. La- 
test Thoory About Bacon. E. A. Abbott. 

Fortnightly Review—June. IL. ‘The Financia! Crisis in America. Horace 
White. II. Laws or Compulsory Education. J. White. 

Galazry—July. 1. Madcap Violet. II. Souvenirs of a Man of Letters. J. 
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H. Siddons. ILI. Battling with the Sioux on the Yellow- 
Stone. Gen. G. A Custer. 
Atlantic Monthly—August. [. Shakespeare. Charles Dudley Warner. 
II. The Division of School Funds for Religious Purposes. 
W. TT. Harris. Ul. Dicken’s Pickwick Papers. Edwin P. 
Whipple. 
#raser’s—June. 1. Lord Macaulay. 
July. IL The Fable of Wagner’s Niebelungen Trilogy. Il. 
Stockbroking and the Stock Exchange. III. The 
New Education Bill. A. H. A. Hamilton. IV. 
Austria and Turkey. 
St. James—July. Our Modern Poets. 
Blackwood’s—July. Calderon’s Moorish Plays. 
Revue des deux Mondes—Juin. I. Jules Michelet. I1. La Marine Militaire. 
de la Russie la Flotte et la Arsenaux. 
Juillet. I. Lord Macaulay. Il. Les Anglais en France au XLV. Sie- 
cle et la Délivrance du Territoire sous Charles. 
W. J. S. Bryan. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 

Mr. M. G. Kimball, Principal of the Lake Side Family and Day School, 
Sheboygan, Wis., explains in a circular the ** Personal and Conversational 
Method of Teaching’? adopted by him. ‘‘Education does not con- 
sist so much in the gathering of facts and the memorizing of rules, as in the 
awakening and leading out of the powers of the mind. Its object is not so 
much imformation as inspiration; not so much the acquisition of external 
facts as the education of internal faculties. The end contemplated is to 
send the pupil away, not filled, but hungry; with an open and curious 
mind rather than one closed with the term of tuition, and apathetic as to 
future advancement.” . . . ‘*The chief aim of education is not intelli- 
gence but character; not knowledge, but the right conduct of life; not 
the keenness and polish but the right use of the intellectual blade.” 

“In the Conversational Method of Teaching, the subject matter of each 
study and lesson is made clear to the pupil by a full and familiar conversa- 
tion upon it, so that before he goes to the printed page he has a pertect w- 
derstanding of what he is expected to find there. ‘She thing or idea is given 
before the words. The technical and critical language ot the book is tnen 
memorized and serves <0 fix what is already in the mind. ‘The books may 
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also furnish additional examples and illustrations; they are mere aids and 
are of secondary use.” 


The Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teacher of June has an article 
on “Public High Schools and Preparatory Departments at Colleges,” by W. 
C. Davies, which deserves notice. “ High Schools.” Mr. Davies says in 
conclusion, ‘‘are necessary for the influence they exert on other depart- 
ments of the Public School—Ist, as furnishing teachers; and, 2d, for their 
moral effect. [t is estimated that 120,000 new teachers are required every 
year. Only 4,000 of these are furnished by Normal Schools; the others are 
chiefly drawn from the High Schools. The graduates from High Schools 
make the best teachers too, as any city superintendent will tell you. But 
the good of the High School is seen chiefly in its moral effects. It gives 
symmetry and completeness to the whole system. We are told that a very 
small proportion of pupils ever enter it and a still smaller number finish 
its course, also that these are the children of the rich who can afford to pay 
for the tuition of their children. ‘This is merely an assertion the truth of 
which we doubt, judging from our own observation. But admit its truth 
and let the number of High School pupils be as small as you will, its in- 
fluence is felt through the whole school and is a healthy stimulus to every 
child in it. The High School increases the efficiency of the whole common 
school system and makes it, in great measure, what it is, one of the might- 
iest agencies for good known to our modern civilization.” 

The same Journal contains an interesting article on ** What is the Super- 
intendent’s Function and how shall he perform it?’ by E. O. Vaile, of the 
Woodward High School. ‘The gist of the matter is, that the Superinten- 
dent is to expend his labor directly upon his teachers and thus indirectly 
upon their pupils ; and not directly upon the pupils and through them upon 
the teachers. His place is not obtaining or considering per cents., but in 
the school-rooms, at the side of his teachers, giving suggestions, advice, model 
lessons, withholding no good thing. He is not to be a task-master to see if 
the stint of each day, week or month has been properly performed. He is 
to believe that his teachers have consciences as good as his own; he is to 
recognize that they have judgments at least worth developing ; he is to 
feel that they will do their duty if they are enabled to understand it. He 
will know that conscience and judgment cease to exist when they are never 
brought into exercise. He will do his higest service not by driving to 
activity by means of fear and low ambition, but by making the heart throb 
with the impulses of love and duty.”’ 
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Supt. Kiddle, of New York, remarks in his report, that the changes made 
jast year in the direction of a simplification or reduction of studies have been 
followed by good results. He recommends that the instruction in drawing 
be made uniform and placed upon the industrial basis now used in Massa- 
chusetts. Assistant Superintendent Harrison remarks: “After a careful 
study of the results accomplished in the teaching of Algebra in our schools, 
iam decidedly of the opinion that no other subject shows so small an 


amount of intellectual gain in proportion to the time and labor required to 
teach it.” 


The Journal of Education, London, May, 1876, contains: On 
Real Schools, by Prof. Balzer; English Literature; The History of 
Education, by C. H. Lake ; The Libera] Social Union; Discussion on 
the Kindergarten System ; Ventilation. 


The Indiana School Journal of June contains: The President’s 
Address, by Thos. J. Vater; Living Words; “The General,” as an 
Element of Power, by Mary E. Simmons ; Suggestions to School Teach- 
ers; Method of Teaching Kindness to Animals, by M. D. Sailly ; The 
Sudy of Latin in High Schools, by Geo, P. Brown. 


Morton’s Monthly Home and School Journal of Popular Edu- 
cation contains an article on The University of Virginia. A Win- 


ter Kvening’s Taik, by T. U. Dudley, is very interesting. The au- 
thor “ wanders a little while in Memory’s sacred treasure-house, and 
looks upon the pictures which her own hand has painted on its walls ;” 
he “ recalls the boys and the joys ‘ of the days before the flood,’ and tries 
to portray the goodly features of his Alma Mater, in whose arms he 
was nursed, and with whose kindly commendation he went forth to bat- 
tle with the world.” 


The Educational Journal of Virginia, of June, has an article on 
“Some Arithmetical Explanations,” of which we give the following : 
‘- To teach pupils to read numbers promptly, instead of spelling them 
haltingly. To teach them to perform operations mentally and in silence 
rather than audibly. To teach each fundamental principle, in its entire 
scope, asa unit, To gather practical examples from actual life, from 
objects with which pupils are already familiar, so as to encourage hab- 
its of observation. To induce pupils, particularly those who are ad- 
vanced, to originate examples for each other, instead of depending on 
text-books.” 
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The Journal of Education, Quebec, Province of Quebec, copied in 
the May number a good article on “ The Teaching of Natural Philoso- 
phy in Schools,” by Rev. P. Magnus. 


The “ Résumé of Recent Opinions of American Educators” in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and copied in The Journal of Education of To 
ronto, Province of Ontario, deserves the attention of all our readers. 


The New England Journal of Education, of June, has among 
others the following articles: Health in Schools, by Dr. Lincoln, Bos- 
ton; and “Authors” adapted to Class Use. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal, of June: The Opening Day 
and Main Building of the Centennial Exposition; Public Schools in 
England ; How to Study Geography, by B. W. Sabine; On Teaching 
History, Dr, Samuel Willard: Morals and Manners ; Common Sense in 
the School-room, by Mary Allen West, 


Our Work—A Christian Educational Monthly—edited by Mrs. 
Drue Turviance Watson, Merom, [nd., is a new magazine, and con- 
tains: Rise of Union Christian College, by E. W. Humphrey ; address 
before the Franklin Society, by President T. C. Smith; The Sorceress, 
by Elder James Maple, and other articles. 


The Carolina Teacher of Columbia, 3. C., has in the June num- 
ber: Our Free Common School System; The Kindergarten Gifts at 
Our House; Salaries of Teachers; Our School System; The Object 
Lesson on a Needle and on a Penknife—(taken from Sheldon’s Lessons 
on Objects). ; 


The School Bulletin, of Milwaukee, Wis., of May, contains, be- 
sides a great many good articles, the call to what was probably the sec- 
ond Teachers’ [nstitute ever held in this country—it is produced in 
almost exact fac-simile. 


The California Teacher, May. Object Teaching—Primary and 
Secondary Colors, 


The Pennsylvania School Journal, July. United States Govern- 
ment Building The Centennial Exposition ( Smithsonian Institution ; 
Department of Agriculture; the Light-house Service ; the Signa! Ser- 
vice Bureau; the Patent Office; the Post-office Department). Inter- 
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national Exhibitions ; their Educational Influence (a Lecture delivered 
in Philadelphia, by Prof. Thus, C, Archer, English Commissioner to the 
Centennial Exposition), Laws of Health as Applied to Education, by 
Nelson Sizer. The Centennial, Notable Points in the Educational Dis- 
plays of Foreign Nations (Japan, Sweden, Norway, and Belgium). 


Morton’s Monthly Home and School Journal. Froebel’s Child- 
Study and its Results, by A. J. Graves; Female High Schools, by L. N. 
Dembitz; Practical Elocution, by Ben Casseday. 


Our Work, June, Lessons in Zoology, by Prof. D. J. Evans. 


The Journal of Education, London, The June number contains : 
The History of Education, by C. H. Lake; Moral Instruction, by G. 
Froebel. The July number has articles on the Comparative Method of 
Learning Foreign Languages; The Bradford Girls’ Grammar School ; 
A Plea for the Wider Education of Women ; The History of Education, 
ete, 


NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Preussische Jahrbwecher.—April. Die Promotions reform by Dr. 
Th. Mommsen; Ferdinand Freiligrath by Julian Schmidt ; Koenigin 


Luise, Zwei Festreden, by Th. Mommsen and H. v. Treischke. 


Deutsche Rundschau, IL, 8, 1876. Kine Faust Trilogie v. 
Franx Dingelstedt; Dramaturgische Studie v. W. Rossman; Ueber 
Schliemann’s Troja. 


Die Greuzboten. No. 17. Die Sage von Don Juan. No. 18. 
Der Mensch vor der Kiszeit, seine Nachkommen und deren Sagen von 
Moritz Busch. No. 20. Schoen’s Denkwuerdigkeiten und Verwand- 
tes von W. Maurenbrecher; Ein Besuch bei Ferd. Freiligrath von 
Kar! Bartsch. 


Europa. No.17. Die Feuermeteore. No. 18. Der groesste Roco- 
comaler. No. 19. Die Philosophen und die Favoriten; Ein ameri- 
kanischer Philosoph (R. W. Emerson). * 


Die Gegenwart. Ueber Poesie im Handel; Zu den Verhandlungen 
der orthographischen Conferenz ; Ueber Kleist’s ‘ Peuthesilea.” 


No. 20. Die amerikanische Saecularfeier von Ludwig Bamber- 
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ger; Louis Agassiz, der bestverleumdete unter den Naturforschern. 
No.21. Der “Cultarkampf” in Frankreich; Zur deutschen Doctor- 
frage. 


lllustrite Zeitung. Richard Wagner’s Buchnenfestspiele in Bai- 
reuth; Zum 70. Geburtstage Auastasius Greuen’s ; Ferdinand Freilig- 
rath. No. 1716. Das Schiller Denkmal in Marbach; P. C. Man- 
cini, italienischer “ Justiz” und Cultusminister. 


Aus allen Welttheilen. No. 8. Forschungsreisen in New Gui- 
nea; Die Indianer des Pachitea ; Buda— Pest ; Benares, die heilige 
Stdat der Hindu. 


Cornelia. ILI. Die Furcht, ein Erziehungsfebler ; Eine pedago- 
gische Hochschule. 


Preussische Jahrbuecher. No. 5. Die Anfaenge von Florenz; Das 
Ancien Régime in Canada; Olympia; Die Ergebnisse der orthogra- 
phischen Konferenz ; Europa nach der Julirevolution. 


Fortschritt der Zeit, Milwaukee, Wis. Die Meteorologie der Ver. 
Staaten. 


The author of many short and popular stories, Edmund Hoefer, has 
published: Deutsche Literaturgeschivhte fuer Frauen und Jung frauen 
(Stuttgart, Verlag von A. Koerner, 1876). Even the literature of the 
time 1850 till now has been treated with much freedom of criticis-n. 


The 9th and 10th Numbers of “ Deutscher Sprachschatz geordnet 
nach Begriffen zur leichten Auffindung und Auswah| des passenden Aus- 
drucks. Ein stilistisches Huelfsbuch fuer jeden Deutsch Schreibenden 
von Dr. Daniel Sanders,” have been published. (Hamburg: Hoffman & 
Campe. 1876.) Ws. H. Rosensteneet. 





